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By the time this issue reaches our readers we shall be located in our new and 
larger quarters, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, at the Corner of Twenty-sixth Street. 








THE PRESIDENT’S WAR ON THE TARIFF LOBBY 


HE DELIBERATE and emphatic assertion of the 
President that ‘‘Washington has seldom seen so 
4 numerous, so industrious, or so insidious a lobby’’ as 
4 is now working against the Underwood Tariff Bill, is received 
| here with approval, there with incredulity. But it is accepted 
“everywhere as a significant indication of the Administration’s 
attitude toward changes or delays in the Democratic Congres- 
sional tariff program. Taking it in connection with President 
Wilson’s earlier statement that he has taken his ‘‘stand with the 
House leaders for the present bill,’ and is ‘“‘not looking for 
or accepting compromises,’’ Washington correspondents view his 
- “lobby warning” as a virtual announcement that he will veto 
' amutilated measure. That is, remarks the New York Evening 
| San (Ind.), ‘President Wilson has not the slightest intention 
_ of going to Winona.” While “everybody else admits the pos- 
sibility, even the probability, of an error,’’ Mr. Wilson does not, 
says the Philadelphia Public Ledger, which adds, almost scof- 
fingly, that he ‘‘has taken a stand, and with the immobility of a 
titanosaurus he will keep it.” But this very attitude commends 
_ itself to two New York papers which opposed Mr. Wilson’s 
_ eandidacy for the Presidency last fall. ‘‘By driving through 
_~ his tariff measure,”’ says The Press, which preferred Mr. Roose- 
 velt, President Wilson ‘‘may cause loss to the American people; 
- but they must respect him for having the same principles after 
_ he was elected as he said he had before he was elected, and for 
- fighting for those principles in the White House when members 
of his party seek to confound them and to repudiate their cam- 
paign pledges.” And The Sun, whose predilection was for Mr. 
- Taft, now declares itself ‘‘quite in agreement with the spirit” 
of the Wilsonian warning— 


“The Senators opposed to the bill have a right to express their 
_ dissent in toto or in detail, but dilatory tactics, or talk only for 
_ political consumption, or obstructive enterprise, or filibustering of 
' any sort against the Underwood Tariff Bill of 1913 is something 
"which an overwhelming majority of the people of the United 
States are in no mood to tolerate; and it is just as well that the 


main fact should be understood with crystalline clearness at 
the Senate end of the Capitol.” 


The President’s ‘‘demand for prompt and final action opens 
with a reaffirmation of that reliance upon “ publicity ’”’ which has 


been so notable a feature of his political acts. He says: 


“T think that the public ought to know the extraordinary 
exertions being made by the lobby in Washington to gain 
recognition for certain alterations of the Tariff Bill. Washington 
has seldom seen so numerous, so industrious, or so insidious a 
lobby. The newspapers are being filled with paid advertise- 
ments calculated to mislead not only the judgment of public men, 
but also the public opinion of the country itself. There is every 
evidence that money without limit is being spent to sustain this 
lobby, and to create an appearance of a pressure of public opinion 
antagonistic to some of the chief items of the Tariff Bill. 

“It is of serious interest to the country that the people at 
large should have no lobby, and be voiceless in these matters, 
while great bodies of astute men seek to create an artificial 
opinion and to overcome the interests of the public for their 
private profit. It is thoroughly worth the while of the people of 
this country to take knowledge of this matter. Only public 
opinion can check and destroy it. 

“The Government in all its branches ought to be relieved 
from this intolerable burden and this constant interruption to 
the calm progress of debate. I know that in this I am speaking 
for the members of the two houses, who would rejoice as much as 
I would to be released from this unbearable situation.” 


Without actually contradicting the President, the Boston 
Transcript (Rep.) reminds him that if he were not a newcomer, 
“‘he would not be astonished at the appearance of an energetic 
lobby interested in the Tariff Bill,’ for ‘‘scenes of activity” 
such as this ‘‘have always attended the making ofa tariff.’ 
And the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) wonders if it may not be 
possible that 


“the President has mistaken for lobbying the ordinary, 
usual, and perfectly legitimate measures taken by protected 
interests to present their case to Congress. Washington is full 
of representatives of these interests whenever a tariffbill is 
under consideration, and sometimes it is to be feared that undue 
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influence has been exerted. We should be inclined to doubt 
whether. that is the case now. The command of the country 
that the tariff be reduced is unmistakable. It has been twice 
uttered, and every sensible man knows that whether the pro- 
tected interests want it or not, the duties are going to be lower. 
The manufacturers must be very foolish to spend money without 
limit to oppose the irresistible will of the people. . .. We hope 
Mr. Wilson will discover that the gentlemen who are asking 

















WILSON’S WELCOME. 
—Gage in the Philadelphia Press. 


some consideration at the hands of Congress in respect to the 
schedules that affect them are not so wicked, or so rich, as he 
takes them to be.” 


Even in the Senate, where the tariff fight is now on, Messrs. 
Oliver (Rep., Pa.), Burton (Rep., O.), and Warren (Rep., Wyo.), 
as quoted in the New York Herald, have seen no evidence of 
activity in the lobbies. Senator Ransdell (Dem., La.), who is 
fighting for a retention of the sugar duties, tells us that ‘‘there 
are no lobbyists’”’ among his constituents. Senator Brandegee 
(Rep., Conn.) takes the opportunity for a little fling at the 
President, remarking that ‘‘the country ought to have realized 
before this that no one has any right to discuss the provisions of 
the Tariff Bill except the White House.”’ Representatives of 
the wool, sugar, and other industries now visiting Washington 
insist that the shoe does not fit them, and that their activities 
are entirely legitimate. The wool and sugar lobbies have 
been very busy, admits the New York Journal of Commerce's 
Washington correspondent, but they are spending their money 
in “information” and* ‘‘enlightenment.’’ This, he says, is 
just what Congress and the people want. ‘‘There is no com- 
plaint in Congress over the information left there,’’ or of the 
lobby declared to exist. ‘‘ The first real complaint has come from 
the White House.” Finally, the Democratic New York Tele- 
graph reminds Fresident Wilson that the Constitution ‘‘guaran- 
tees to every citizen the right of petition,” and informs him that 
‘the lobby is nothing more nor less than this right systematized.”’ 

But Senator John Sharp Williams would not be surprized, he 
says in The Herald, ‘‘if there was a great deal in what the Presi- 
dent has to say.”” He adds that the lobbyists are, of course, 
“intelligent men’’ and ‘‘know whom to approach.’’ Chairman 
Simmons, of the Senate Finance Committee, is willing to say that 
the opponents of free sugar are at least ‘‘exceedingly active.” 
Senator Tillman, also quoted in The Herald, points out what a 
‘lot of money”’ is being used by ‘‘some one.’”’ To a representa- 
tive of the Indianapolis News the venerable South . Carolina 
Senator said, ‘‘This is the greatest tariff fight I ever saw in the 
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United States Senate and greater and more bitter than I ever 
dreamed would be fought there.” And the News correspondent 
goes on to corroborate the Senator: 


‘*Never before have the big interests of the country poured go 
many men into Washington, nor used so many powerful and 
divergent influences on members of the Senate. Every arrivi 
train brings additions to the army of assault, and the hotels are 
choked with guests individually and financially able to buy out 
the landlord on the spot if such a transaction were desirable,” 


The lobby has concentrated upon the Senate, explains the 
New York World, because the big Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives offered it no chance, while in the 
upper house the narrow majority of six shows it to be ‘‘the 
weak spot in the people’s lines.” - 

Most of the activity in Washington, says a dispatch to the 
New York Evening Post, ‘‘is of the open and relatively legitimate 
sort, represented by attorneys for interests affected by the bill, 
and press agents who flood the offices of newspapers and cor- 
respondents with arguments, chiefly about beet sugar.’’ But, 
we read further: 


‘The lobby whose activities are giving anxiety to the Adminis- 
tration and to the Democratic leaders whose support of the 
bill is undoubtedly sincere is not at Washington at all, but is 
working in the rear through influences of various kinds in the 
home States of Senators. One Senator has been told, it is said, 
that he will-be driven out of business unless he yields to the 
pressure, and has felt it necessary to withdraw from a valuable 
business connection in order to remove embarrassment from his 
associates therein. Others have been threatened through 
family and social channels. Seldom in the past has so powerful 
a concentration of artillery been brought to bear for the emas- 
culation of a tariff bill. 

“Tt is not supposed that the bill as a whole is in danger of 
defeat. The danger is that there will be a repetition of what 
happened four years ago, when the Payne-Aldrich Bill was laid 
on the desk of President Taft—a tariff bill, to be sure, but so 
manipulated that it was worse than no bill at all. President 
Taft signed the measure under protest.’ 


Under these circumstances, comments The Evening Post 
editorially, the President’s warning will have a double effect: 




















THE FIRST CUT. 
—Murphy in the San Francisco Call. 


“‘It will serve notice on the tariff lobbyists that their schemes 
are-under close observation. And it will be a constant warning, 
and a kind of useful external conscience, to members of Congress 
who are exposed to temptation. They will know that any 


‘swerving on théir part will subject them to the most odious 


suspicion.” 
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SIFTING WEST VIRGINIA WRONGS 


LL IS NOT SO QUIET along the Kanawha as earlier 

A reports indicated, we now hear. ‘‘A temporary settle- 
ment on Cabin and Paint Creeks,”’ 

tives of the miners, 

permanent peace.” 


declare representa- 
“neither provides a remedy nor makes 
Correspondents of Socialist papers learn 
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‘“‘OPEN YOUR MOUTH AND SHUT YOUR EYES.” 
—Murpby in the San Francisco Call. 


that this strike is likely to be renewed, and other news-gatherers 
tell of 15,000 newly organized miners in the hitherto quiet New 
River field who have left their work, angered at their employers’ 
hostility to their union. But in the United States Senate, where 
the appointment of a committee to investigate West Virginia 
labor conditions has aroused nation-wide interest, ‘‘the strike 
is not the question.” At least, so says Senator Kern, who has 
led in the demand for investigation. ‘‘Peonage is the question,” 
according to the Senator; ‘‘reports of the hunting of men across 
the hills as tho they were convicts or wild beasts. . . . Charges 
of violation of contract-labor laws and use of martial law are 
among the things we will probe.” ‘‘You know,” said 200 
delegates from the 15,000 striking miners, in a telegram to the 
senior Senator from West Virginia, protesting against his oppo- 
sition to the Kern resolution—‘‘ you know the conditions are bad, 
you are aware that coal operators control post-offices, public 
roads, and schoolhouses, that circulation of progressive news- 
papers and periodicals is curtailed, and that free speech and 
lawful assemblage is not permitted; you further know that a 
fraternity could not be instituted or a church organized without 
the consent of the mine managers.” All these complaints are to 
receive due consideration, for the committee, consisting of 
Senators Swanson (Dem., Va.), Shields (Dem., Tenn.), Martine 
(Dem., N. J.), Borah (Rep., Id.), and Kenyon (Rep., Ia.), have 
been given full powers under a resolution which provides, accord- 
ing to a press summary: 

1. For an investigation as to whether or not peonage exists 
in the coal fields. 

2. Whether or not the postal facilities have been interfered 
with, and if so, by whom? 

3. Whether or not the immigration laws have been violated, 
and whether or not there has been discrimination against the 
district in the administration of these laws. 

4. To investigate and report all facts and circumstances rela- 
ting to the charge that citizens of the United States have been 


arrested, tried, and convicted contrary to or in violation of the 
laws of the United States. 
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5. To investigate commercial conditions with a view to dis- 
covering possible infractions of the Sherman Antitrust Law. 

6. To investigate and report whether or not firearms have been 
imported into the disaffected district for the purpose of excluding 
the products of said coal fields from competitive markets. 

7. Toinvestigate the causes leading up to the alleged conditions. 


The one fact, however, which in the opinion of the press may 
be held to justify Senatorial investigation of West Virginia’s 
domestic affairs, is the trial of civilians by military tribunals 
created under martial law instead of by the civil courts. Such 
papers as the New York World and Press, Madison Wisconsin 
State Journal, Boston Advertiser, Columbus Dispatch, and: 
Indianapolis News agree with the New York Evening Post, which 
declares that: 


‘“Martial law must stop at the door of the court room. The 
troops may run down and arrest criminals and hold them under 
guard; but when it comes to ascertaining their guilt and fixing 
their punishment, that is a work for judge and jury. For officers 
of the militia, untrained in the law, to attempt it, is almost 
certain to lead to actual injustice, and in any event creates an 
angry feeling that the ordinary processes of justice are being 
arbitrarily set aside. Into such an obvious irregularity it is 
proper for the Senate to inquire; and we may hope that the 
evidence elicited and the conclusions reached will be such as to 
prevent the will of a military commander from being substituted 
for the decision of a court of justice—whenever, that is, the 
courts are open and accessible.” 


Governor Hatfield, who at one time was reported to have used 
rather strange language in giving his opinions of Senator Kern’s 
activity in the matter, now says: 


“T eourt the fullest and freest investigation of my actions 
by any impartial body. I have been governed solely by a desire 
to aid humanity, promote peace and harmony in the unfortunate 
industrial trouble, and to give a ‘square deal’ to all concerned. 
My actions have been sustained by the Supreme Court of this 
State and will be approved by all law-abiding citizens.” 


The Governor’s position is strongly commended by the 
Montgomery Advertiser, while the New York Journal of Com- 
merce doubts the wisdom of the Senate’s action. The Federal 

















MAKING FRIENDS. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


Government, it says, ‘‘has no lawful or constitutional authority 
over such labor struggles within the States, and ought to eschew 
interference where it can do nothing of a direct and effective 
The Brooklyn Eagle, too, thinks that the investiga- 
Governor 


nature.” 
tion ‘‘ will be abortive, tho more or less sensational.” 
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Hatfield’s answer to the charge of having allowed illegal prosecu- 
tions under martial law would be, in The Eagle’s opinion, 


“‘that it was ordinary criminal law, not martial law, that the 
military courts enforced, and that is the question decided by 
the West Virginia courts. So Mr. Kern is really attacking the 
State of West Virginia. . . . But the only constitutional func- 
tion of the United States in relation to a State is to guarantee a 
republican form of government, and in form as well as essence 
the government of West Virginia is republican.” 


But such arguments as these were taken up by Senator Root 
in his speech supporting the. Kern resolution. In the West 
Virginia situation the Senator.apparently sees another indication 
of that ‘‘twilight zone” lying between the clearly defined bound- 
aries of State and Federal jurisdiction. He says in part: 


“The question: arises above the interested persons in West 
Virginia. It is a question of the Government guaranties of 
liberty under the Constitution, There have been provided in 
West Virginia. grounds upon which we may well consider whether 
we should enact legislation to draw about the executive and 
judicial officers of the States some regular definition of the cir- 
cumstances under which suspension of the rights of the citizens 
under the Constitution may be effected. 

“It may become the duty of the Congress to define and to 
delegate to the Department of Justice and the executive branch 
of the Government the right to make investigation so that the 
weakest citizen may be protected by the strong arm of the 
general government in the enjoyment of his fundamental rights, 
the rights handed down to him and to us from Magna Charta, 
which must be guaranteed now and forever to every citizen of 
the United States wherever he may find himself.” 


Many of the charges against the mine operators and the 
authorities have been set forth at length in these columns, 
especially those of abuse of martial law and the mine-guard 
system. Some of the later stories of wrong-doing, which have 
been given wide circulation in the Socialist and labor journals, 
are summed up editorially by the New York Press: 


“The charges which are made, and buttressed by most con- 
vineing ex-parte evidence, are such as to startle everybody who 
looks into them. It is alleged that within recent months car- 
loads of men, practically shanghaied in New York and other 
cities, have been hauled right through Washington, under guard, 
destined to work under conditions tantamount to peonage in 
the mines. 

“Tt will be testified that men were enlisted under promises 
of wages, working conditions, etc., that were utterly dishonest; 



















































DELAYING THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 
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WHERE IS THE WANDERING BOY TO-NIGHT? 


DIGEST 


that as soon as they agreed to go to the coal fields they were 
huddled into box cars, securely locked in, placed under heavily 


armed guards and rushed through to. destinations frequently. 


entirely different from those to which they had intended to 
ship. 

‘‘ Arrived there, they were still held under guard; they were 
treated exactly like convicts in a Siberian gang; efforts to escape 
resulted in their being beaten up by guards, or shot. They 
were underpaid for their work and compelled to trade at ex. 
tortionate ‘company stores’ where they never-had a-chance to 
do better than pile up increasing obligations that their wages 
would not pay. , ; 

‘‘More than all this, it will be charged that young women 
were enlisted at various places in Pennsylvania and Ohio under 
similarly false representations as to the employment and wages 
that would be afforded them and carried away to lives of the 
most degrading shame in these mining-camps. It is charged 
that the business of shanghaiing and holding women was con- 
ducted just about as brutally and lawlessly as in the case of the 
men. 

‘‘Those conditions are alleged to have grown up in the last 
twenty years and to have become a part of. the settled social 
and industrial situation in West Virginia. It is well-nigh im- 
possible to believe the half of the horrors that are charged. 
If they are not entitled to belief, West Virginia ought to have 
its name cleared of the imputation they put upon it; if they are 
true, an industrial plague-spot ought to be cleared up.” 


Not content with the Government’s investigation, the Social- 
ists will have a West Virginia inquiry of their own. Their 
committee, appointed by the national executive committee of 
the party, will consist of Eugene V. Debs, Victor L. Berger, and 
Adolph Germer. Among offenses they declare to have been 
committed by ‘‘the military dictatorship set up by the mine- 
owning oligarchy of West Virginia” they emphasize the sup- 
pression of Socialistic newspapers. The United Mine Workers, 
says Mr. Berger’s Milwaukee Leader, were ‘‘instrumental in 
bringing the issue before Congress,” where Senator Kern’s in- 
vestigation resolution was adopted despite the protests of 
the two Senators from West Virginia, one a Democrat and the 
other a Republican, but both ‘‘devoted to the mine owners,” 
that ‘‘the ‘rights’ of the State should bé respected.”’” Now, 


‘“‘With the Socialist party voicing the protests of its million 
supporters, determined that the West Virginia infamy shall 
be brought before the American people for judgment, the truth 
no longer can be concealed or the facts supprest. 

“The lid is off!’? 









5 mEBBY HELL SEE Tis 
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PUTTING A LAMP IN THE WINDOW FOR HER STRAY SON. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 
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TOMAS ESTRADA PALMA, 
1902-1906. 








JOSE MIGUEL GOMEZ. 
1909-1913. 


CUBA’S PRESIDENTIAL LINE. 


Between the Administrations of Presidents Palma and Gomez the island was governed provisionally by a United States Commission. 





MARIO G. MENOCAL. 
1913- 








MENOCAL’S TASK IN CUBA 


PREDICAMENT faces Cuba at the inauguration of 
A her third president, in the opinion of some of our 
editorial lookers-on. Menocal ‘“‘should have little 
difficulty in making a favorable impression by comparison with 
Gomez, his predecessor,” thinks the New York World, but it 
occurs to the Cleveland Plain Dealer that a man of too high 
ideals is not ‘‘likely to be popular in Cuba.”’ So failure threatens 
the man who is too good for the turbulent element or too bad 
for the conservatives. Then, too, some of the propertied class 
would like to force American intervention to gain the protection 
of the Stars and Stripes, and hence are suspected of aiding 
uprisings against any president, good or bad. But The Plain 
Dealer is led to hope that Menocal will work out his country’s 
salvation if he is given half a chance. His qualifications may be 
inferred from this thumb-nail sketch of his career which appears 
in the Troy Standard-Press: “t 


“He is a civil engineer, an agricultural and business expert, in 
addition to being a soldier. His uncle, Anisette Menocal, was 
an American citizen, a commander and engineer in the United 
States Navy. It was under his direction that young Menocal 
was educated. Since his thirteenth year most of his time has 
been spent in the United States. He graduated from Maryland 
Agricultural College in 1884 and from Cornell University four 
years later.’’ 


Another good sign is seen in the fact that through this course 
of education and training Menocal has become ‘‘thoroughly 
imbued with American sympathies and ideas,” as the New York 
Commercial tells us. It speaks of his numerous qualifications 
for the presidency, but points out that unless he has at his back 
the support of a congress ‘‘sharing in some degree his own high 
qualities,’ the task ahead of him is one to try the resources of 
even a great man. Much more hopeful is the New York Evening 
Post, which recalls ‘‘the fierce party animosities of our own first 
years of independence”’ in order to make allowance for much 
that happened during the Gomez Administration. While it 
was not an economical Administration and ‘‘has generally been 
accused of being something worse than that,” The Post finds it 
only fair to remember that Gomez came into office as the leader 
of the democratic masses, who, having borne the toil and dangers 
of the war with Spain, resented the fact that the reins of gov- 





ernment under the new republic should pass ‘‘into the hands of 
the conservative classes under Estrada Palma.” Now a con- 
servative is again elected, and The Post considers it ‘‘no mean 
tribute to a president in the Caribbeans that his successor is 
a legally elected candidate, taking office in peaceful circum- 
stances.” It is our business not to make the new Administration’s 
task more difficult than it is, The Post reminds us, ‘‘by turning 
too critical an eye’’ on Cuban affairs or by allowing the American 
lust for land, sugar, and tobacco ‘‘to play a provocative réle in 
Cuban polities,’ for— 

‘‘We are legally pledged not to leave the Cubans to themselves 
when the safety of the republic is in question; but we are morally 
pledged to refrain from empty cries of panic, to make allowances, 
to be patient. By causing it to be clearly understood that 
American intervention in Cuba is possible only in the last ex- 
treme, we shall go far toward removing the threat of our med- 
dling as a factor in the internal politics of the island.” 





TRUST-MADE OR HOME-MADE ARMOR? 


sk HIGH PRICES that have driven many a man to 
insist that his bread and pie be baked at home instead 
of at the bakery have seemingly been working on the 
mind of our Secretary of the Navy, who has come out for a 
government plant for making armor-plate for our battle-ships 
to escape the exactions of the steel manufacturers. And just 
as objections are raised in the family that home-made cake 
and biscuits will cost more than the baker charges, so we find 
some of the editors recalling that government-built ' battle- 
ships cost more than private-built ones, and opining that Mr. 
Daniels may discover that a government plant will be a losing 
experiment. But Secretary Daniels maintains that his plan is 
the best solution of the Navy Department’s problem in dealing 
with the armor-plate companies, whose competitive bidding, 
he says in a public statement, is ‘‘a farce that can not possibly 
deceive any one acquainted with the facts.’’ In illustration, 
the Secretary cites the case of three companies—the Carnegie 
Steel Company, the Midvale Steel Company, and the Bethlehem 
Steel Company—all making bids so strikingly similar that he 
wrote to two of them asking how it happened. Both replied 
that it was due to the Government’s practise of ‘‘dividing the 
contracts at the lowest price bid,’ so that in submitting their 
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bids they put them ‘‘at the same figure as the last divided con- 
tract awarded.’”’ Mr. Daniels further reminds us that the 
matter of a Federal armor-plate plant has been taken up before, 
when in 1896, a Senate Committee estimated that one could 
be built for $1,600,000. Precisely this amount is fixt upon by 
Senator Ashurst, of Arizona, in his bill for a Federal armor 

















“LIPS THAT TOUCH LIQUOR SHALL NEVER TOUCH MINE.” 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


plant introduced in the Senate on May 22, yet on May 28, 
Rear-Admiral Twining, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, testi- 
fied before the Senate Naval Affairs Committee that a factory 
capable of producing 8,000 tons of armor a year would cost 
$8,000,000 to build and nearly $1,000,000 a year to operate. 

In support of Secretary Daniels’s proposal, the Brooklyn Eagle 
(Ind. Dem.) calls attention to the fact that the Government now 
builds warships and makes guns, and does both jobs well, pro- 
ducing magnificent fighting craft, and so managing to keep the 
bids of construction firms within moderate bounds, from which 
The Eagle infers— 


“Tt is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that @ government 
plant could make as good armor-plate as any private concern, 
and that its establishment would at least act as a brake upon 
contractors who now may easily control prices by agreement 
among themselves.” 


An opposite stand is taken by the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
(Ind.), which remarks, ‘‘it is notorious that it is more expensive 
for the Government to construct its own ships than to have them 
built in private yards,’’ so an armor-plate plant might very 
easily prove an additional expense, instead of an economy, es- 
pecially as the building of a Government plant ‘‘would mean 
probably the destruction of the present plants,’’ the Government 
being practically their solecustomer. The Ledgersaysfinally that— 


“‘If robbery has been going on, and comparisons do not in- 
dicate it, it can be stopped without the Government going 
into the manufacturing business on its own account. Abuse, 
if there has been any, Secretary Daniels admits, has been due to 
administrative delinquency in evading the intent of Congress. 
The Government wants the best armor at a fair price; this it 
ean get without building a plant of its own.” 


If there is any combination fixing prices of armor-plate so 
that free competition is impossible, the Washington Post (Ind.) 
points out, there are statutes of the United States which can be 


enforced against it, with stated officers and courts to see that 
they are enforced, but— 
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“there is no more ground for the Government engaging in the 
manufacture of armor-plate than there would be for approprias 
ting money for the cultivation of wheat to feed the army, 

erection of woolen mills to manufacture clothing for the navy, 
or for the raising of cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry to feed the 


armed forces of the Union.” 





t 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S BEVERAGES 


N INCLINATION toward levity in the comments upon 

A Colonel Roosevelt’s libel suit is, in the New York 
World’s opinion, ‘‘the strongest tribute to the gene 

faith in the Colonel’s temperance.’’ The press in general 
appear to take little stock in the stories of Mr. Roosevelt’ 
drunkenness. After his own testimony and the corroborative 
evidence offered by a host of his intimates, we find papers 
of varying degrees of friendliness or hostility to the Colone 
expressing confidence in his sobriety. And the’ New York 


Times, Sun, World, and Evening Post, and Philadelphia Record. 


are just as positive in their statements as the pro-Roosevelt 
Detroit News, Washington Times, and Kansas City Star. The 
appearance of the Roosevelt intoxication rumors during the last 
Presidential campaign, it will be remembered, brought from the 
Colonel a vigorous denial and an equally emphatic defense from 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. About that time Mr. Roosevelt informed 
a New York Times reporter: ‘‘If this slander is ever printed 
in so many words, and by a responsible newspaper, I will bring 
suit for damages and settle it once for all.’”’ Subsequently 
Iron Oré, a weekly paper with a circulation of 3,750 copies, pub- 
lished in Ishpeming, an ‘‘upper peninsula’’ Michigan town of 
some 12,000 inhabitants, made the charge that Theodore Roose- 
velt “‘curses, lies, and gets drunk frequently, and all his friends 
know this.’’ Whereupon action for libel, with damages set at 
$10,000, was brought against the editor and publisher, Mr. 
George A. Newett, and the case was tried before Judge Richard 
Flannigan, in Marquette, Mich., last week. 

Among the many papers that accept Colonel Roosevelt’s 
own statements concerning his drinking habits, we find the 
Brooklyn Eagle, Syracuse Post-Standard, and Richmond Times- 
Dispatch of the opinion that he might better have ignored the 
charge. As the Syracuse daily puts it: 


‘*Fair-minded men accepted his own denial, or if not, were 
certainly convinced by the weight of evidence brought to support 
his word. , That his trip to Michigan to make his reputation 
for temperance a matter of court record and to punish his de- 
tractor will serve any good purpose we doubt. Those by whom 
the slander is believed, in spite of the angry and emphatic de- 
nials of those who have been in closest contact with him, will not 
alter their belief or put check on their tongues because he gets 





ROOSEVELT OCCASIONALLY TAKES 
White Wines Sherry 
Madeira Mint Juleps 
Champagne Brandy in Milk 
ROOSEVELT NEVER TAKES 
Highballs 
Wines Beer 
ROOSEVELT LIKES TO TAKE 
Tea Milk Mineral Waters 


Cocktails Whisky 











WHAT AN EX-PRESIDENT DRINKS. 


a verdict from a jury. The whole proceeding will serve no good 
purpose, and it is not a pleasing spectacle.” 


Yet the New York Times believes that ‘‘Mr. Roosevelt has 
acted both courageously and wisely.” In this case ‘neither 


silence nor a vigorous denial would have sufficed,’ and the 
Colonel has ‘‘taken the one way to settle this matter for all 
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time.” Indeed, say the Washington Herald and Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, he is ‘‘rendering real service to the country.” 
It is undesirable, in the opinion of the Philadelphia daily, 


“that American youth shall con the story that a President had 
great qualities, but, alas, he was a ‘drunkard.’...... 

“Mr. Roosevelt is taking proper steps in behalf of his own 
fame and the history of the country. He is also consciously 
or unwittingly rendering another service that will be of value 
in political debate and in future campaigns. He is making a 
powerful and effective fight for temperance—for sobriety and 
temperance in the use of language.” 


In Marquette, interest centered in the ex-President’s own 
testimony, which was followed and corroborated by the state- 
ments of men close to Roosevelt in private or public life. The 
Colonel’s story was detailed and interesting. Its most significant 
statements are here given, as selected by the New York Times. 
Said Colonel Roosevelt: 


“‘T have never drunk a cocktail or a highball in my life. 

**T don’t smoke and I don’t drink beer, because I dislike smo- 
king and dislike the taste of beer. 

‘“‘T never have drunk whisky or brandy except when the doctor 
prescribed it, or possibly on some occasion after great exposure. 

“The only wines that I have drunk have been white wines, 
Madeira, champagne, or occasionally a glass of sherry. 

“At public dinners I sometimes drink a glass of champagne 
or perhaps two. I think that on the average this means that I 
will drink champagne once a month. 





‘*At home I often at dinner will drink a wine-glass or two wine- 
glasses of Madeira. 

‘‘Mint juleps I very rarely drink. At the: White House we 
had a mint bed, and I should think that on the average I may 
have drunk half a dozen mint juleps a year. Since I left the 
White House, four years ago, to the best of my memory I have 
drunk mint juleps twice. 

‘‘During the last fourteen years I do not think I have drunk 
whisky straight or with water more than half a dozen times. 

“As for brandy, I never drink it any more than I do whisky 
when I am at home or on a hunting trip, but on very hard 


_ campaign trips I have frequently, just before going to bed, 


drunk one or two goblets of milk with a teaspoonful of brandy 
to the goblet. 

“I never made a practise of drinking at a bar, and I don’t 
believe that I have drunk at a bar for twenty-odd years. 

*‘T never in my life, while in the White House or anywhere 
else, have ever left a room for the purpose of getting a drink be- 
tween meals. : 

“Por the last fifteen years I can give you in detail just about 
what I have drunk, and neither during those fifteen years nor 
since I have been of age have I ever under any circumstances 
been in even the smallest degree under the influence of liquor.’ 


Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘‘unpardonable sin,’’ comments the New York 
Evening Sun, ‘‘was that he was a temperate man and not a total 
abstainer.’”’ But, concludes The World, ‘‘where the thorough- 
ness of a man’s temperance can only be gaged by the number of 
teaspoonfuls of intoxicants that he has absorbed, smiles must 
become the order of the day.” 





TOPICS 


» EVIDENTLY it is President Wilson that put the go in jingo.—Columbia 
State. 

THE Republicans are laying plans, but it is doubtful if they will hatch.— 
Charleston News and Courier. 


Nine Cornell men are learning to cook, thus justifying the worst fears 
of the antisuffragists Kansas City Times. 


CALIFORNIA, however, continues to see no objection to using alien labels 
cn her champagne bottles.—Columbia State. 


IN spite of all you read in the papers, Washington is more deeply inter- 
ested in Walter Johnson than in Hiram.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


IF the Government doctors are right, there are a lot of turtles being 
wasted on serum that ought to go into soup.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

NATURALLY an “industrious” lobby at Washington attracts attention, 
as anything industrious always does down there.—Boston Transcript. 

Way don’t the Chautauqua circuits stage a series of joint debates between 
Mr. Garrison, Secretary of War, and Mr. Bryan, Secretary of Peace?— 
Kansas City Star. 

Dovustiess Friendship, N. Y., is all sot up over Bryan’s proposition to 
Name a warship after it before Rochester or Syracuse is thus honored.— 
Syracuse Post-Standard. 


IN BRIEF 


THE Balkan allies’ demand for a $400,000,000 war indemnity probably 
exceeds the supply.—Philadelphia Record. 


In the present hysterical state of our yellow press, we expect to sight a 
Japanese fleet off Cape Hearst any minute now.—Columbia State. 


THE sentence of a country editor to the chain-gang may delay the issue 
of the paper, but it will give him a nice, long rest.— Washington Post. 


Ir the movement to send George Ade to Congress should succeed it is 
to be hoped he may be given unlimited leave to print.—St. Louis Republic. 


Ir the Balkan so-to-speak allies continue to ‘fight among themselves it 
might pay Turkey to unpack its trunk and await developments.—Chicago 
News. 


Oscar UNDERWOOp is spoken of as having framed the tariff bill. Payne 
and Aldrich were referred to as having “framed up" theirs.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 3 

Tue turkey trot, the bunny hug, and the tango are forbidden at White 
House dances, but 17,000 office-seekers continue to do the hen-on-a-hot- 
griddle on the front lawn.—Philadelphia North American. 

TURKEY, it is reported, will be amply represented at the London peace 
conference, her only regret probably being that ‘universal peace didn’t 
come a little sooner.— Southern Lumberman (Nashville). 
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A CHINO-JAPANESE FLIRTATION 


not unlikely to bring about a closer understanding be- 

tween Japan and China. Already such Tokyo journals 
as the Yorodzu have begun to talk about the organization of 
an anti-American league among Oriental nations. On the 
Chinese side, sentiment in favor of an alliance 


‘T= ANTI-ORIENTAL activities in California seem 


tion will be in constant danger. An invigorated, resuscitated 
China means the strengthening of Japan’s position as a world 
Power. The outcome of the war with Russia gives us an apt 
illustration. Japan was victorious, to be sure, but she failed 
to drive Russia from Manchuria, neither could she obtain an 
indemnity from Russia, which left her depleted treasury un- 
replenished. Had China only been powerful 





with Japan is also manifest. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
during his recent visit to Japan, delivered at 
a gathering of Chinese residents in Nagasaki 
a speech in which he came out squarely for a 
Chino-Japanese alliance. ‘‘It was the Man- 
chus,”’ he said, who stood in the way of Chino- 
Japanese friendship, but now that the old 








enough to throw her influence on the Japa- 
nese side of the scale, the result of the war 
would have been different.’’ 


The Jiji, an influential financial organ in 
Tokyo, views the utterances of Dr. Sun and 
the Chinese editors with jubilation, saying 
that they are exactly the views long held by 








- régime is gone we should have no difficulty in 
realizing what ought to have been realized long 
ago.”’ It is significant, too, that almost sim- 
ultaneously with the arrival of Dr. Sun in Japan, the Chinese 
Government asked Dr. Hirai, of the Railway Bureau of Japan, 
and Dr. Ariga, one of the foremost scholars of jurisprudence, to 
come to Peking as advisers to the Department of Communica- 
tions and the Department of Judicial Affairs, respectively. 
Upon his return to Shanghai from Tokyo, Dr. Sun stated to the 
representative of the Tokyo Asahi that his 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


the leading men of Japan. This journal is 
responsible for the information that a Chino- 
Japanese society has been organized in Peking 
to promote friendly feeling between the two nations, and that 
the Japanese and Chinese newspaper editors in Manchuria have 
recently held a conference at Kirin, which resulted in the for- 
mation of a Chino-Japanese press association, whose object is 
to remove mutual misunderstandings between Japan and China 
with regard to the Manchurian question. ° 

But these rosy views with regard to China 


—Puck (Tokyo). 





chief mission in Japan was to find out the real 
attitude of the Japanese Government and peo- 
ple toward China. He further said: 


‘‘When I returned to China two years ago, 
after an exile of twenty years, I found to my 
great surprize ‘that my fellow countrymen en- 
tertained intense suspicion and even hatred 
toward Japan. They thought that Japan, 
hand in glove with the European Powers, was 
contemplating the partition of China. I could 
not believe it. To ascertain the real situation, 
I went over to Japan and there met and talked 
with men of all classes and of all shades of 
opinion. To my great satisfaction I discov- 
ered that the Japanese desire to befriend us is 
deep-seated and sincere. 

“‘Japan, tho entering into world competition 
much later than China, has gained a deeper and 
wider knowledge of international affairs as well 
as of modern science and arts. A commercial 
alliance with such an alert nation would be a 
signal advantage to us. It is my intention 
to tour China and propagate the gospel of 
Chino-Japanese friendship. 

** As for a political alliance with Japan, it is 
possible and advisable, but at this moment I 
do not care to say anything definite about it.” 








and Japan are not shared by Professor 
Katzutami Ukita, of Waseda University. 
The professor is a man of learning in a very 
wide sense, and teaches history and sociology 
in the institution presided over by the bril- 
liant and sagacious Count Okuma, whose 
ideas of statesmanship we may be warranted 
in believing he shares. Professor Ukita has 
studied at Yale and is well acquainted with 
the principles of our Republic. Writing on 
| ‘The Future of China,” in the Japan Maga- 
| zine (Tokyo), he declares that ‘‘China is 
to tho Orient what Turkey is to the Near 
East.” ‘The solution of the Chinese problem 
is a much more difficult problem than the 
problem of Turkey.”’ China, at present, can 
not rule herself. ‘‘ Her sovercignty is in name 
only,” with Russia, England, and Japan hem- 
ming herin. Before Japan will ever recognize 
the Chinese Republic, Tokyo will have to 
wait until Pcking shows true mettle. The 
article concludes with the following threat to 
manage Chinese affairs if China is too weak 








In spite of the guarded expression of Dr. 
Sun, however, the Shanghai correspondent of 
the Asahi thinks that he really recommended 
to President Yuan Shih-kai the ultimate forma- 
tion of a Chino-Japanese alliance, both political and economic. 

As if echoing Dr. Sun’s sentiments, Mr. Ka, editor of the Pe- 
pao Jipao (Tien-tsin, China),contributes an article to the popular 
Tokyo monthly, the Shin Koron, advocating a bond of friend- 
ship between China and Japan. The Chung-kwo Jipao (Shang- 
hai) also publishes an editorial asserting that a Chino-Japanese 
alliance would be even more desirable for Japan than for China. 
It argues: 


$*As long as China remains weak and impotent, Japan’s posi- 


THESE. 





to do so: : 


‘*WEAK AND BOWING "IS A FITTING 
DESCRIPTION OF OUR DIPLOMACY. IT 
IS BADLY IN NEED OF PROPS LIKE 


‘At the present time, Japan, with the rest 
of the world, is anxiously awaiting the out- 
come of China’s efforts after stable govern- 
ment. If Yuan Shi-kai fails, then there will 
be nothing for it but to let the Powers take a hand, and see 
what can be done for China. As to results, Japan is particu- 
larly concerned with having no alien Power in possession of 
Manchuria. She has fought two wars to keep alien Powers 
away from her borders, and her annexation of Korea to insur? 
this safeguard is now an accomplished fact. Indeed, Japan 
must hesitate to recognize the Republic of China until she has 
a proper guaranty to this effect. One thing is certain, either 
China must be in a position to defend Manchuria against inva- 
sion or she must be content to permit Japan to do it.”— 
Translations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 


—Puck (Tokyo). 
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TO EUROPEANIZE TURKEY 


ISTORY HAS ITS IRONIES and its revenges, At one 
H time the Mohammedans were the intellectual and 

artistic leaders. of Europe. It was an Arab who first 
introduced the Christian scholars of Europe to Aristotle, and 
practically made possible the scholasticism of Aquinas. Pro- 
fessor Jowett tells us that Greek intellectualism as interpreted 
by Averroes has entered with all the potency and persistency of 
a natural force into the literature, the politics, and the social 
system of Europe. But the Islam that conquered Spain, North 
Africa, and Persia has degenerated, and now the conquerors 
who once regarded Christian Europe as infinitely beneath them 
are crying out aloud for European teachers to remodel their 
political system and to teach their youths those lessons which 
have kept to Europe her preeminence among the continents. 
The result of the Balkan War 
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this haughty arrogance has already cost us too dear; let us at 
least have learned this hard lesson. If for the past five years 
we had had the grace and the modesty to recognize our faults, 
perhaps we should to-day have been cured of them and could 
already dispense with foreigners. So let us not hesitate; in 
our appeal to the foreigners let us not stop with such and such 
a branch of life alone, but let us call them for all branches, and 
give them plenty of liberty to reorganize these departments.” 





DESIGNS ON ARMENIA 


a \O SUPPOSE that the European Powers have their 
i hands full with present complications, and are not 
looking for any more trouble, would be a mistaken view. 

Not yet being done with the Balkan problem, they are cooking 
up an Armenian question. Russia, whose hopes to gain a 
foothold in the Balkans did not materialize, is accused of trying 
to compensate herself elsewhere. 





has brought Turkey to the con- 
fession exprest in the most ad- 
vanced of her Constantinople 
papers, as the lesson of ‘‘dearly 
bought and fruitless experience.” 
Ahmed Effendi Aghaieff writes in 


the Jeune Ture: 


‘* All hope of regenerating and 
reviving the country is not yet 
lost. Our Asiatic possessions are 
vast and full of natural riches; 
they could sustain a population 
five times their present one. In- 
deed, if we succeed, by a sus- 
tained effort, in reorganizing them 
on a rational basis, if we succeed 
in reviving them and giving them 
the glow of life, we may hope to 
regain soon our place among the 
nations. 

“Besides, European instruc- 
tors must be called for all the 
branches of the governmental 
machine and of the social system. 
To| content ourselves with the 
reorganization of the army, the 








The Russian Government has 
been making overtures to the 
head of the Armenian clergy, the 
Katholikos of all the Armenians, 
as he is officially styled, and his 
mission, recently sent to St. 
Petersburg, was received with 
great honors. The object of 
that mission was to get some 
concessions for the Armenians in 
the Caucasus. The concessions 
were granted, and the Govern- 
ment has somewhat relaxed the 
iron grip in which it held the 
Armenians in that quarter. It 
was a good beginning, and it is 
hard to tell what the next move 
would have been, but just about 
that time Europe became aware 
of Russia’s activities in Armenia, 
and all began to discuss the 
future of that country. This 
seems regrettable to the Novoye 








police, and the gendarmerie, 
would be to condemn ourselves 
once more to failure. We must 
think of the gendarmerie and the 
police, and also of the revival 
and good organization of our 
schools, our agriculture, our means of communication, our com- 
merce, and our industry; for otherwise, even with the best police 
in the world, a people that does not have good schools to train 
its youth, or highways to move about and send off its products, 
or industries and agriculture to keep it busy and feed it, will be 
irrevocably doomed to misery and to all the antisocial con- 
sequences of misery.” 


The writer cites the example of other races and nations who 
have derived all their advantages from more advanced civiliza- 
tions, as Peter the Great learned from England the secrets of a 
mercantile marine, and Frederick caught from Voltaire the inspi- 
ration which became the foundation of German literature, while 
Italy was the quarry out of which the men of Western Europe 
dug their costliest treasures. So of the vast Empire of Turkey 
this writer remarks: 


‘We absolutely need the help of European specialists; it is 
to-day acknowledged that, left to ourselves, we can not reorganize 
any branch of life in a satisfactory way. This may seem some- 
what humiliating to our national pride; but all nations that 
have wished regeneration and revival have gone this same road. 
We may name among others Japan, Russia, and the Balkan 
States themselves. And this is perfectly natural; to have, for 
example, a good school, one must have seen such a school and to 
have directed it; one does not make it up out of the heart, by 
divine inspiration! Let us cherish no illusions about ourselves; 





ROAD CLEAR? 


MONTENEGRIN BANTAM (having got out of the way at the last mo- 
ment)—‘‘ Ha! ha! gave you a nasty scare that time.” 


Vremya (St. Petersburg), which 
thinks that Russia alone can 
‘‘solve’’ the Armenian question. 


—Punch (London). To quote its words: 

‘‘For some time articles have been appearing in the Berliner 
Tageblatt and other German newspapers in which now the Asia 
Minor correspondents of these newspapers, now prominent 
Armenians in the capitals of Western Europe, have tried to 
prove the identity of German and Armenian interests in Asia 
Minor. 

‘The Germans, as ever, have proceeded methodically in this 
matter. From the beginning of the construction of different 
séctions of the Bagdad Railroad the Germans began to penetrate 
into the obscure corners of those vilayets in which the Armenian 
population struggles with the terrible oppression of the Mussul- 
man fanatics. They appeared not only in the réle of traveling 
salesmen, but—what is much more dangerous—in the réle of 
missionaries and preachers. The majority of these missionaries 
were not even native Germans, but American Germans who, 
as in neighboring Persia, shielded themselves under the cre- 
dentials of the American Evangelical Mission Society in the 
Orient. These missionaries have opened schools in some Ar- 
menian cities and begun with great fervor the work of educa- 
ting the younger generations. The results of their several years’ 
work in the educational field are beginning to tell. Among the 
Armenians there are more and more of youag ministers, phy- 
sicians, and teachers who are convinced that Russia, this ancient 
protector of Christians in the Orient, can not undertake the 
solution of the Armenian question, and that the only Power which 
can alleviate the lot of the Armenian people is Germany. The 
German consuls in Asia Minor, the railroad officials of the Ger- 
man branch, have given employment to a number of Armenians, 
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and use them for agitation'not only among the Armenians in 
Turkey, but even in Russia. It is characteristic, for example, 
that the editor of the German paper in Saratov, which is published 
for the German colonists of the Volga region, is of Armenian 
extraction, one of the pupils of the German Evangelical Society.” 


Stating that the Austrians are siding with the Germans in 
this question, and quoting from an article in the Oesterreichische 

















THEIR WAR FOOTINGS. 
William has only to stamp the ground to raise soldiers. 
The more John stamps, the deeper he sinks in the mud. 
—Kikeriki (Vienna). 


Rundschau (Vienna) by some Austrian general, in which at- 
tention is called to the activities of Russia in Asia Minor, the 
Novoye Vremya continues: 


‘*The last Russo-Turkish war raised the hopes of the Arme- 
nian Christians in Asia Minor. But the solution of this question 
at the Berlin Congress . . . retarded their cause for forty years. 
Large numbers of Armenians, persecuted by the Turks, fled to 
Russian dominions; many of them got rich in Russia and be- 
came the natural promoters of the Russian policy among the 
Armenians. After the Adana massacre, England interested her- 
self in the Armenian question, but did not bring any relief to the 
Armenians. At the present moment, not seeing any desire on 
the part of the Powers of the Triple Entente (England, France, 
and Russia) to help the Armenians, some of the Armenian 
leaders turn for assistance to the Powers of the Triple Alliance 
(Germany, Austria, and Italy), which has proved that it actually 
directs the destinies of the universe by creating, before the eyes 
of the whole Christian world, a special kingdom for one million 
uncivilized Albanians.”—Translation made for Tue. LiTERARY 
Digest. 


FRENCH ARMY INCREASE OPPOSED 
G wiser OPPOSITION has been aroused among French 
b 





soldiers and members of the Socialist party in the French 
Assembly by the law increasing the time of military serv- 
ice for conscripts to three instead of two years. We read in 
the French press that.in the garrison at Nancy sixteen soldiers 
have been tried for uttering their opinions against this new or- 
dinance, and thirteen non-commissioned officers have been re- 
_duced to the ranks for conniving at such rebellious utterances. 
At Tourelles 150 soldiers made an open demonstration against the 
new law. The same disaffection has been so manifest in various 
quarters that the Republican-Democratic party in the National 
Assembly has placarded Paris with a declaration in favor of 
the new law, the principal passage of which runs as follows: 


‘“‘The increase in the military power of Germany ought to be 
met by an increase in our armament, without any wish, however, 
that France could be anything but an advocate of peace. Who 
can deny that our added strength would guarantee the main- 
tenance of peace? We should be in such a position that no one 


would be tempted to attack us; and if any one did attack us, we 
should be in a coftdition to resist victoriously such aggression. 
We have seen during the past few years one or two instances of 
the brutal and sudden attack of one nation against another. We 
shall not be safe against being thus surprized unless we have suf- 
ficient troops under arms to sustain the attack and prevent in- 
vasion. 


We have seen that by October next the German 
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Army will have 866,000 men ready for active service. Our own 
Army under the present law of two years’ service will consist of 
only 457,000 men, the majority of whom are raw recruits. The 
projected law will increase our troops in active service by about 
200,000.” 

A somewhat similar manifesto has been issued by Mr, 
Le Hérissé, president of the Military Commission in charge of 
the army question. Speaking at a banquet he is reported in 
the Paris Figaro as saying: 


“One fact is plain—we must have a reorganization of the Army, 
which will require a large addition in men and money. Every 
one must allow that this truth can not be too often dinned into 
the ears of the country. It is the future of France, it is the 
country’s unity and greatness, which are at stake in our relation 
with the great Power on the other side of the Vosges. We do 
not desire to see repeated the catastrophe of 1871.” 


The speaker recalled to his hearers the saying of the German 
Chancellor in the Reichstag: ‘‘We ask for more money because 
if we have to fight we must fight to conquer.’”’ Mr. Le Hérissé 
finished his speech by saying: ‘‘ We shall take as many men and 
as much money as we need, for if we must fight to-morrow, we 
do not wish to be beaten.” 

The new law is favored strongly, too, by Mr. Clemenceau, 
in the daily Homme Libre (Paris), in every issue of which appears 
an article over his name. In one such we read: 


‘Ts it not evident that the measure for which Mr. Barthou, 
the Minister of War, is being blamed in many quarters is nothing 
more than a wise provision for the future and is really intended 
to be no more than a safeguard against the inferiority of our 
Army and of our general military situation?” 


Mr. Léon Bourgeois also approves the army increase. He 
said at a recent meeting of the National Congress of Peace that 
Germany has made the proposed law absolutely necessary. To 
quote his words: 

“The first fact that strikes us with alarm and might lead us 
into discouragement is that the law at this moment before the 
Reichstag increases the armament of Germany to a formidable 
degree, and makes it necessary that France should make extraor- 
dinary efforts and great sacrifices in order not to be left behind.” 


Which leads the Paris Figaro to remark: 
‘“We may hope that the Radicals and the Radical Socialists 























HOW WARS ARE MADE. 
DIRECTOR OF GERMAN ARMAMENTS FiRM—“ Insert this arti- 
cle in the French newspaper we own to stir up feeling against 
Germany.” —l' Humanitié (Paris). 


of the Chamber of Deputies, who are making common cause to 
defeat this measure, will yield themselves to the arguments put 
forth by such leaders in the legislative body.” 


UV Humanité (Paris) says: 


June 7, 1918 








Speaking for those Radicals who are opposed to the law, 
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“We have had enough of this hypocrisy. There is no need at 
present of such a law. When the legislature in former times has 
foreseen exceptional circumstances which made the executive 
take such measure of safety, we could approve of such action, 
but now there is no such occasion. Criminal are those followers 
of Mr. Barthou who think that such an emergency is at present 
before us. . . . The Republican party should deeply ponder the 

















THE NEXT ARMY INCREASE IN FRANCE. 
The cripples and hunchbacks will be called to the colors. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


gravity of the decision which they are now called upon to make. 
The whole Army is interested in that decision, and the whole 
Army is, we are told, to be a reformed Army, an Army reformed 
as to its command, its education, and in the rule by which Parlia- 
ment is to regulate and control its movements. We wish French- 
men to understand that there should be no army reform possible 
in this country except by the popular will and by the French- 
men who are to be affected by the measure; the men who are 
called upon and shall be called upon to serve under the colors.” 


A most remarkable instance of what Bebel, editor of the 
Vorwarts, and Jaurés, who controls the Humanité, both extreme 
Socialist organs, call internationalism and pacificism occurred 
in the recent meeting of the German and French Socialists at 
Berne. Teuton and Gaul are supposed to be at daggers drawn 
and to be rivals in their increase of national armaments. But 
on the platform of Socialism they present an admirable example 
of harmony. The final result of the Berne Congress was em- 
bodied in the following resolution, which was practically a pro- 


test against the increase of armaments both in Germany and 
France: 


“The French and German Socialist party fight against mili- 
tarism and demand that the military organization of their several 
countries be democratized, and that permanent or standing 
armies be replaced by militia whose sole duty shall be the defense 
of the country. Each people shall thus be left free to main- 
tain its liberty and autonomy. We demand that all interna- 
tional differences shall be decided by arbitration. Modern 
warfare, with all its horrors, cruelties, and indescribable devasta- 
tions, is always a particular menace to the middle classes. Every 
effort made by the political parties representing this middle class 
against aggressive nationalism, against the policy of foreign con- 
quest and the folly of modern armaments, may count upon the 
support both of German and French Socialists. The two peoples 


. &e united in the brotherhood of a high culture, and are ad- 


vancing in accord with the view of doing something for the good 
of 2 common humanity.” 
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A leading German paper, the Frankfurter Zeitung, gives em- 
phatic adherence to the resolution passed at Berne, declaring: 


“The resolution contained a series of thoughts which are not 
new, but are noteworthy because this conference at Berne has 
given utterance to them. We see in this incident an intimation 
of a desired reconciliation between Germany and France. The 
most practical result of the conference and of its resolution may 
well be considered as showing that the wish for peace is becom- 
ing more wide-spread among the populations of both countries. 
This is not unnoticed by the press; many papers of each side of 
the frontier have left off their mutual recriminations and have 
tried in a great measure to repair the harm which has thus been 
caused. In any case a good beginning has been made in Berne. 
We hope that the work of the conference will increase and spread 
abroad and bear rich fruit in Europe.’’—Translation made for 
Tue Literary Dicest. 





PORTUGAL RULED BY CARBONARIOS 


T WAS THE CARBONARIOS who organized the assassina- 

I tion of King Carlos and his son, in accordance with their 
old Italian motto, ‘‘We drive the wolves out of the forest.”’ 
The forest of these ‘‘charcoal-burners,”’ or ‘‘colliers,’’ is the 
Government of Portugal and the ‘‘ wolves” are the Monarchists, 
or those who are not in sympathy with the Republican régime. 
Such is the statement of the Duchess of Bedford in The Nineteenth 
Century and After (London). She has recently been visiting 
the westernmost republic of Europe and making notes on the 


- condition of political prisoners there. The account she gives 


is horrible, and she blames the corruption of a government which 
is kept in power by means more cruel, relentless, and unjust than 
those which propt up the throne of Ivan the Terrible in 
Russia’s darkest years. ‘‘The whole land is lying under the 
desolation of Jacobin rule,”’ she declares. A secret society who 
call themselves Carbonarios, after the Carbonari who formed 
a league to rid Italy of the Bourbons in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, we are assured, govern Portugal. The 
Monarchists of Portugal have the sympathy and support of the 
nobility in many parts of Europe, and we find many articles de- 
nouncing the present régime: This is one of the most notable, 





THERE'LL SOON BE LITTLE ROOM FOR FARMING IN GERMANY. 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


and it has attracted wide attention. Formerly these Monarchist 
articles concluded by predicting the early fall of the Republic, 
but such prophecies have grown fewer and less confident. The 
Duchess of Bedford, who bases her stirring impeachment of the 
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Republic on personal observation, is the daughter of an Arch- 
deacon of the Church of England and the wife of a Duke who 
not only holds a lofty place in the British nobility, but is a man of 
wealth, learning, and military distinction. She writes: 


“The fact that King Manoel had been allowed to leave the 
country without hindrance, and that the change of government 
had been effected with the minimum of bloodshed, reflected 
some credit on the moderation of the party in power, and, in 
due course, the diplomats accredited to the fallen Monarchy 
were instructed to recognize the Republic. But all the hopes 
which might have been entertained of a sane administration of 
affairs were clouded when it became obvious that the Govern- 
ment was indifferent to the general state of the country, con- 
fining its operations to the capital, which thus became the center 
of opposing groups of intriguing politicians. But from the midst 
of this confusion one power has risen supreme. A secret society 
had organized the assassination of King Carlos and his son, 
and this nucleus, during the two years which elapsed before 
the revolution of 1910, grew and developed into the body of 
men now known as Carbonarios, who may be fitly described as 
practical anarchists.” 


Carbonarios occupy the highest posts in the Government, we 
are told, and hold complete sway over the destinies of the 
country: 


‘* Among the prominent patrons of this society are the present 
Prime Minister, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and other 
members of the Government. The editor of O Mundo, the 
principal organ of the Democrats, is one of its high officials. 
The roll-call is said to number at least 32,000, and every member 
is pledged by oath on initiation to kill by pistol, poison, or dag- 
ger any person whose removal has been decided on at head- 
quarters. As is usual with all such bodies, the names of the 
head centers are unknown to the rank and file. These ‘groups 
of defense’—to use the high-sounding name bestowed upon 
them by their chiefs—are content to do their sinister work for a 
consideration of 4s. a head per day; and, in order to justify their 
existence they are bound to manufacture crime if none can be 
discovered. Patrolling the country in bands, they forcibly 
enter private households, bribe the servants to make false de- 
positions, arrest the masters, and drag them amid the oppro- 
brious insults of the mob to the police-stations, whence they are 
promptly consigned, without trial or investigation, to the nearest 
prison. The terrible efficiency of the Carbonarios is the most 
formidable asset in the possession of the present Government, 
and proved an effectual instrument in crushing the Royalist 
rising of 1912.” 


Political prisoners, after being conveyed to the convict island 
of Trafraria, are subjected to every hardship—sometimes to 
starvation and death. A typical example of Government 
methods is the fate of Father Henriques, a curate of the Cathe- 
dral at Lisbon, who was ordered by his physician to go abroad 
for treatment at the baths and set out on board the mail steamer 
Araguaya, a British vessel. He was arrested and taken from 
the ship, and the Duchess declares that when the British authori- 
ties inquired into the matter the priest was released on being 
proved to be a perfectly innocent man. But this writer adds: 


“In order to justify the arrest and imprisonment of the ab- 
solutely innocent Father Henriques, the Carbonarios asserted 
that he had been seen speaking to Portuguese refugees in Spain, 
and from this they evolved a lurid ‘Jesuit conspiracy,’ particu- 
lars of which were furnished by them to the news agencies. On 
the 10th of August it was announced that 

“**4 Portuguese Jesuit was arrested yesterday on board the 
English liner. Araguaya. The Jesuit had taken his passage at 
Vigo for Brazil, and documents were found upon him proving 
him an agent of Paiva Couciero, the well-known Monarchist lead- 
er. A complete plan for the invasion of Portugal has been thus 
discovered, and with it a list of all the Monarchist conspirators, 
many of whom are officials now in service. The Jesuit had been 
commissioned to travel with the object of increasing Royalist 
propaganda, and of collecting the necessary funds for the 
purchase of an armed cruiser.’ 

‘‘This dramatic paragraph, it may be incidentally remarked, 
is the class of fiction in which the Carbonarios excel, and for the 
eomposition of which, as has been already stated, they receive 
a steady wage.” 
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Confinement in his cell for seven months proved fatal. Hg : 


was released in March, 1912, but died in the early autumn. As 
this writer says: 


‘*His release came too late. The prison hardships—cold and 
damp, bad food, insanitary conditions, and indescribable misery 
and discomfort—had so reduced his strength that he did not liye 
quite seven months longer. His death was caused by rapid 
consumption, contracted in the damp cell at Trafraria; and he jg 
only one of many martyrs. His old father died the same day, a 
few hours afterward, from grief and shock; and his brother's 
health has been seriously impaired by nerve-strain and acute 
distress in contemplation of so much undeserved and crue 
suffering. 

“Tt must not be supposed that the case given above is an ex- 
ceptional one; on the contrary, it is absolutely typical. D 
my recent visit to the Limoeiro Prison, in Lisbon, I listened to 
narratives from the prisoners of an equally tragic character.” 


Political prisoners have to buy their own food, a system that 
aggravates the hardships of the jail. In the case of Father 
Henriques: 


‘“‘In common with other prisoners in Trafraria, he often went 
without anything to eat, inasmuch as whenever there was a 
storm and the boat from Lisbon was delayed or could not cross 
—a very frequent contingency in winter—no feod arrived, and 
the prisoners practically starved. Tuberculosis, rheumatism, 
feverish complaints, and skin diseases were rife among them in 
consequence of their incessant hardships.” 


The Duchess, who is something of an Elizabeth Fry as well as 
a highly educated and advanced woman of the day, visited also 
the political prisoners in their cells at Oporto, Coimbra, Chavas, 
Braga, and elsewhere, even to ‘‘the foul and sunless dungeons of 
the military castle of San Jorge, in Lisbon.” But she found 
that ‘“‘the prisons in the capital, compared with those in the 
provinces, were graphically described to me as representing the 
Ritz and Carlton Hotels contrasted with a wayside pothouse.” 

The whole of Portugal is under the Carbonarios, and lies 
fettered by Jacobinism as by iron chains. Who is to deliver 
the people of the land excepting England? As the Duchess 
earnestly, almost passionately, exclaims: 


‘What power, it may be asked, is strong enough to break the 
chain which holds it captive? Will it bea man? Or will it be 
a measure? Will it be the overthrow of the Republican Govern- 
ment, or can a large scheme of reform rekindle the hope which 
shone bright in its earlier days? Some statesmen, well versed 
in the history of nations, expect a return—tho perhaps at a dis- 
tant period—of the fallen Monarchy. Others look forward toa 
renascence on lines such as Europe has seen in the recent history 
of the great French Republic. Whatever may be the issue of & 
situation still shrouded in gloom and sorrow, some practical 
points emerge. 

‘The disbanding of the Carbonarios by the withdrawal on the 
part of the Ministry of all official recognition must be the initial 
step. A general amnesty of all the political prisoners, whether 
awaiting trial or already condemned, would then be received 
throughout the country with enthusiasm. i 

“Ts it not just and right that England, in the name of her old 
friendship for Portugal, should demand and obtain these guaran- 
ties of further reform?” 


The views of the Duchess of Bedford are shared by influential 
sections of the French press. The Soleil, monarchical and ue 
tramontane, confirms all that the writer in the English review 
says about the Portuguese Government, and regrets that Franee, 
being Republican, lost her power of intervening when she chosé 
the non-monarchical consequences of the revolution. To quote 
the editorial referred to: 


“Tf to-day the Portuguese Carbonarios ravage at their pleat 
ure the kingdom that Dom Manoel (alas!) defended so badly, 
this reign of iniquity is the direct consequence of our defeat im 
fighting for a monarchy. A Monarchical France would long ag? 
have delivered Portugal from its tyrants and officers. A Re 
publican France is unhappily condemned to compromise with the 
persecutor and spoilers of honest people.” 


June 7, 1913 
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thunderstorms are with us. In Tokyo people talk of 

them as we do of the weather. In fact, the slighter 
shocks are barely noticed, and a tremor that would bring out the 
scare headlines in Boston or New York attracts about as much at- 
tention as a heavy frost. The bigger shocks, of course, do much 
damage, tho not so much as 


F, thenaetcrns are more common in Japan than 


) CIENCE AND INVENTION 


WHERE THE EARTH QUAKES ONCE A WEEK 





good binding either of wood or iron, and to use good material, 
especially in the case of public buildings.”’ 


The British engineers were going ahead on a totally mistaken 
idea, it appears: 


‘In Calcutta, Professor Omori found that the theory of the 
engineers was that the soft soil of Caleutta acted as an elastic 
cushion, and, by absorbing the 





they would if the Japanese 


earthquake motion, prevented 





were foolish enough to employ 
our methods of construction. 
No other country, writes Miss 
Blackford Lawson in Knowl- 


affords such facilities for the 
study of earthquakes as Japan, 
nor is there anywhere else such 
necessity for their scientific in- 
vestigation. She goes on: 


“Nearly one thousand four 
hundred: of these phenomena 
are recorded annually in the 
whole of the Empire, and in 
Tokyo alone there are, on an 
average, fifty earthquakes that 
can be felt during the year, or 
about one a week. LEarth- 
quakes, as every one knows,. 
occur in all regions adjacent to 
active voleanoes, as in the 
neighborhood of ‘Teneriffe, 
Vesuvius, Etna, and Strom- 
boli, which are simply the 
safety-valves of a single earth- 
quake district. So also Japan, 
Sumatra, Java, and the islands 
of the East Indian Archipelago 
are liable to fearful earth- 
quakes; and geologists say 
that much of Japan would 
never have existed but for the 
seismic and volcanic agency 
which has elevated whole tracts 
above the ocean by means of 
repeated eruptions. 

“It is, therefore, only to be 











From stereugraph; copyrighted by H. C. White Co., New York. 
IT SWAYS, BUT DOES NOT FALL. 
A typical Japanese pagoda. It is a remarkable fact that these pago- 


das, built hundreds of years ago, embody the principle of the modern 
seismograph. A huge pendulum within preserves its stability. 


it from being communicated 
to structures standing upon it. 
Now this was quite an errone- 
ous idea, earthquake motion 
being invariably felt more in 
soft than hard ground; and 
even within the confines of the 
city of Tokyo a shock varies 
considerably, one in the upper 
part being one-half less in in- 
tensity than it is in the lower 
and softer parts. The same 
fact was also made evident in 
San Francisco, where at the 
time of the earthquake ‘made 
ground’ and soft land suffered 
more than the hard. 
“Speaking generally, the 
most important principle in 
construction is to make the 
structure-a single body, simple 
and compact, avoiding the pos- 
sibility of different parts as- 
‘suming different . movements 
or vibrations. For example, 
chimneys are dangerous, be- 
cause a chimney vibrates dif- 
ferently from the main build- 
ing, and in the event of earth- 
quake it will be found that a 
chimney is always broken at 
its junction with the roof.” 





Some of the older structures 
in Japan, we are told, have 
shown wonderful powers of 
resistance to shocks. Among 
these are the walls of Nagoya. 
Says Miss Lawson: 








expected that it occupies an 

unique position in the world as regards seismology. Conse- 
quently, there is a special Chair of Seismology and an Institute 
attached to it in the University of Tokyo, and als» a special com- 
mittee for the investigation of earthquakes, under the direct 
control of the Minister of Education. Besides this, all the 
provincial meteorological stations throughout Japan are equipped 
with instruments for recording and measuring earthquakes, and 
seismic phenomena are systematically studied. 

“In the interior, the writer frequently met, in an out-of-the- 
way cave or on the mountain-side, members of the Seismological 
Society of Japan, originally organized by Professor Milne, who, 
with their delicate instruments set up, were mapping down every 
quiver of the earth’s crust.” 


Miss Lawson quotes Professor Omori, a great Japanese ex- 
pert, as criticizing severely the ignorance of Occidentals, es- 
pecially the British in India, in their construction of buiidings 
in earthquake lands. He said: 


“It is almost criminal on the part of the Government to build 
bad structures for public purposes, such as schools, jails, and 
barracks, and my advice to the Indian Government would be 
to build more substantially, always on a sure foundation, with 


‘‘They withstood the great 
earthquake of 1892, when thousands of houses fell in Nagoya 
and Gifu, and in the smaller places round about, and when all 
the new brick telegraph- and post-offices and other European 
buildings came crashing down like ninepins. On that occasion, 
Japanese houses did not fall, unless they were old and frail, 
when in many cases the supports gave way and the roof came 
down, imprisoning the inmates until they were rescued, some- 
times from a house in flames. The walls of the Castle of Tokyo 
show the same remarkable state of preservation, the blocks of 
cyclopean masonry, there also uncemented, being neither cracked 
nor displaced in the least degree. 

“{On the next page is seen] an earthquake-proof structure 
erected in the grounds of the Imperial University, Tokyo, which 
has been built according to mathematical calculation on a solid 
concrete foundation, and is intended for use as a Seismological 
Observatory, and as a standard with which to compare the 
effects of a shock on ordinary brick buildings. In it most in- 
teresting investigations into the stability of various structures 
against earthquake shocks are carried on, artificial earthquake 
motion being produced by means of a ‘shaking table,’ which can 
be made to move with independent horizontal and vertical mo- 
tions by the use of steam-engines. 

‘‘Another remarkable fact in Japan is that pagodas built 
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hundreds of years ago embody the principle of the modern seis- 
mograph, which is union of a stable and an unstable structure, 
to produce a neutral stability which renders the whole building 
least sensible to earthquake shock. In the hollow well of every 
five-storied pagoda a heavy mass of timber is suspended freely, 
like an exaggerated tongue, from the top right to the ground, 
but not in contact with it, and at the shock of an earthquake this 
large pendulum slowly swings, the structure sways, and then set- 
tles back safely to its base. This is also the principle followed in 
the construction of all bell-towers throughout Japan, where the 
bell acts as pendulum, and the roof, supported by posts, forms an 
inverted pendulum, as in the seismograph. When an earth- 
quake occurs, a pagoda or a bell-tower may be rotated or dis- 
placed, but it can not be overturned as a whole.’ 





IS THE KEROSENE-ENGINE COMING? 


EROSENE is perhaps our best-known liquid fuel. It is 
@ manufactured in large quantities and may be pur- 
chased cheaply almost everywhere. It is non-explosive 
and easily handled. Why is it so little used in motors? If our 
present motors are not adapted to it, why not invent one in which 
it can be used? In The Horseless Age (New York) Harring- 
ton Emerson gives an answer to these questions. The main 
trouble seems to be that kerosene is a mixture of several sub- 
stances, and that it does not always contain these in the same 
proportions. A motor built to use one kind of kerosene would 
not run with another. Then, too, the very fact that kerosene is 
non-explosive militates against it, for all our internal-combustion 
motors, except the Diesel, operate by explosion. 'To quote Mr. 
Emerson’s article: 


“If the Standard Oil Co., instead of furnishing ‘kerosene’ 
boiling all the way from 300 to 500 degrees Fahr., and of a 
specific gravity of .79, could or 
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mixt with the air, but not in sufficient quantity for ignition op 
combustion. 
but red-hot vaporizer, and whatever carbon deposit might hayg 


occurred on the walls of the vaporizer was swept away by the — 
following rush of air. At the end of the vaporizer the atomized | 
and vaporized oil and very thoroughly mixt vapor of oil and air © 


met the incoming main supply of air and were thoroughly mixt¢ 
with it. .. . This mixture was forced back into the red-hot 
vaporizer and suddenly exploded.”” 


This procedure insures almost absolutely perfect combustion 
of the complex elements of which the kerosene is made up, but 
no workable engine has yet been made of this type, owing to 
various technical difficulties which Mr. Emerson explains in 
detail in his article. If we ever have a commercially usable 
kerosene-motor, however, it will probably, he thinks, be built 
on this model. But, he adds: 


“Tt is our belief that a kerosene-engine with perfect combus- 
tion will be heavier than a gasoline-engine of the same power, 
because the kerosene-engine cannot run so fast and will not 
have so high a mean effective pressure.”’ 


All authorities, however, are not so cautious as this writer, 
That under ordinary working conditions any engine with a good 
gasoline carbureter can use kerosene is asserted by John A, 
Secor in an address before the Society of Automobile Engineers 
at Indianapolis, printed in The Scientific American Supplement 
(New York). The engine, however, must be kept at medium 
speeds. Says Mr. Secor: 


‘“‘A car was thus taken from New York to Boston, operating 


entirely on kerosene except for starting. But the lack of adequate 
flexibility becomes increasingly apparent as the speed and 
power are reduced. If slowed down the car will not ‘pick 


‘for internal-combustion en- 





would furnish commercially 


- gines to work successfully with 





‘pentadecane’ . . . of thespe- 
cific gravity .784 and boiling 
neither below nor above, but 
just at 496 degrees Fahr., the 
problem of converting the oil 
into an explosive gas would be 
much simpler than it now is, 
especially as, short of chemical 
analysis, the usual and ready 
way of ascertaining the prob- 
able quality of an oil is to de- 
termine its specific gravity, a 
erude and utterly unreliable 
method of determining any- 
thing, for one might have of 
the same specific gravity .784 
pure pentadecane, or a mixture 
of equal parts of .684 gasoline 
and .884 lubricating-oil. The 
‘pentadecane’ is reliable, trust- 
worthy, easy to manage, and 
free from objections; the other 
mixture difficult if not impos- 
sible to use. ...... 

“Tf to-day gas-engines using 








AN EARTHQUAKE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Erected in the grounds of the Imperial University, Tokyo. 


any of the kerosene oils, they 
must be provided with some 
form of volatilizer, vaporizer, 
gasifier, or its equivalent,’ orin 
other words, supplementary 
means of heating the fuel, 
which would be unnecessary in 
@ gas-engine.”’ 





A GASEOUS GHOST 


HE VERY etymology 
of the word ‘‘spirit” 


indicates a _ kinship 
with the gases; indeed, we are 
frequently told that ghosts 
‘‘melt into thin air.”” A Bos 
ton ghost composed entirely of 
gas did not vanish so harm- 
lessly, but, before the stern and 
unromantic hand of science had 








natural gas or illuminating gas 

work year in and year out, reliably, without any trouble, it is 
because the fuel used is of constant quality, containing much 
hydrogen and other fixt gases and less carbon, and if to-day 
the difficulties of using kerosene have not been overcome it is 
because too much has been attempted at once.” 


After many experiments, Mr. Emerson concludes that the best 
way to use kerosene in an explosion-motor is with what he calls a 
‘‘ecombined atomizer and flash vaporizer,” in which the oil is fed 
in regulated quantity to a funnel at the outer end of a flash 
vaporizer, and immediately in front of a self-acting air-valve. 
He says: 


‘*On the suction stroke of the engine air and oil were sucked 
together through the valve, the oil thoroughly atomized and also 


caught and analyzed him, he 
had injured the health of a whole household, not to speak of 
searing the inmates nearly to death. This ghost was composed 
of gas from a furnace, and the sensations that convinced these 
twentieth-century Bostonians of his existence were produced 
by breathing him. The story is told in Science (New York, 
May 9) by Franz Schneider, Jr., of the department of biology 
and public health of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who was employed professionally to examine the ‘haunted 
house” in question—a handsome residence in the Back Bay di® 
trict. Where but in Boston, by the way, would the dwellers im 
a haunted house call on a chemist to help them out? Theevent 


certainly proved that they had gone to the right man. We read: 


‘“‘The trouble centered in the third and fourth stories, whiel 





The mixt air and oil were drawn through a smal] — 
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‘purse’s room crying that a man was waking 





were occupied by the children and servants—the slumbers of 
whom were disturbed by strange sensations. It was said to 
be a common occurrence for servants to awake in the night with a 
sensation of oppression, ‘as if some one were tapping upon me,’ 
or with a ‘creeping feeling going all over me with a feeling of 
being paralyzed.’ Sounds were also said to be heard, as if some 
one were walking about the house or overhead. These sensa- 
tions often continued after the sleeper was thoroughly awake 
and even after the lights had been turned on. The children of 
the family, who also slept on the upper 
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ANCIENT DRUGS FOR MODERN DOCTORS 


HAT the United States Pharmacopexia, the official list of 
curative substances, is ‘‘a book of ancient drug lore” 

is asserted by Dr. Oliver T. Osborne, Professor of Thera- 
peuties in the Yale Medical School, in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Chicago, May 10). A committee on re- 
vision has been preparing a new edition of 





floors, were similarly affected. A little boy, 
for example, awoke one night and inquired 
of his nurse why she had been lying on him, 
and persisted for some time in his delusion. 
Another child rushed screaming into the 


him up, and asking why she let the man 
frighten him so. jThe children appeared 
sluggish in the morning and pale, even cold 
water losing its power to enliven them. 

“These and other symptoms were well 
defined and often repeated, and had extended 
over the period of about two months during 
which the family had occupied the house 
as tenants. Upon inquiry it appeared that 
previous tenants had been troubled in the 
same way, matters having reached the point 
where the servants actually talked of seeing 
walking apparitions. The present occupant, 
altho not entertaining any vitalistic theory 
of the phenomena, was fully alive to the 
reality and gravity of the situation, and 
anxious to find the underlying cause. 

“A comparatively simple and mechanistic 
solution of the problem soon appeared. It 
had been suspected that the trouble might 
have its origin in undetected leaks of illu- 
minating gas, and the writer was called in 
to verify this theory. It developed, how- 
ever, that the large amount of ‘furnace’ gas 
escaping from a viciously defective hot-air 
furnace was quite sufficient to cause the 
trouble. In this furnace the separation be- 
tween the fire-box and the hot-air ducts 
(upon which the hygienic integrity of the 








HE INDICTS THE PHARMACOPGIA,. 


Dr. Oliver T. Osborne declares it is 
overloaded with a mass of unnecessary 
and sometimes deleterious drugs. 


the Pharmacopoeia since 1910, and its deci- 
sions have been made public. Dr. Osborne 
charges that the new list will contain hun- 
dreds of unnecessary drugs, many of them 
old-fashioned remedies now superseded, 
some that are deleterious, others that rap- 
idly deteriorate. Says Dr. Osborne: 


_ “In this age of exposure of ‘patent- 
medicine’ frauds, and the age of education 
as to the danger of some drugs, the useless- 
ness of others, and the limitations of all, 
the people have a right to expect that the 
next Pharmacopeeia will be a book that can 
be relied on as a standard of purity and of 
chemical and pharmaceutical perfection in 
all its drugs and preparations. They havea 
right to expect that this book will represent 
the drugs found by medical experts to be of 
the best therapeutic value at this date, 
namely, 1913 a.p. 

‘*Can there be any other guide for the 
acceptance of a drug or preparation for 
officialization in an up-to-date book of this 
age than that: 

“1, The drug must have therapeutic 
value. 

‘*2. The drug must be pure. 

**3. The preparations must be the best. 

‘*‘What, then, determines the best drug? 
Investigations in the laboratory and clinical 
experience; and almost every drug that is 
known to have clinical value shows labora- 








apparatus depends) was badly broken, and 
as a result the inhabitants of the house were bathed in an 
atmosphere of diluted flue-gases.”’ 


In the light of these facts, Mr. Schneider goes on to say, the 
symptoms are readily explained. Flue-gases contain con- 
siderable amounts of sulphurous oxide and carbon monoxide, 
both ‘distinctly poisonous gases. The trouble was aggravated 
on cold nights—when windows were closed at the top of the 
house, as naturally would be the case. Probably the belief in 
walking spirits was nourished by real noises from an adjoining 
house, of course exaggerated in the minds of persons wakened 
in the night while suffering from carbon-monoxide poisoning. 
The writer goes on: 


“The hygienic lessons are patent. Here is a clear case of 
thoroughly serious poisoning which might have had at any 
time a fatal result, and all due to a defective hot-air furnace. 
This apparatus, often praised for its ventilating effect, and 
probably with justice when in sound condition and properly 
operated, may evidently become a distinct menace to health. 
And may not there be similar cases of a milder order, such as 
escape detection while still causing slight poisoning? Emphasis 
is also thrown on to the entire question of the possible dangers 
from flue-gases. Brick sewers have been found to be sometimes 
permeable toilluminating gas; may not these poisonous flue-gases 
sometimes escape into houses through porous or leaky chimneys? 
Slight leaks of illuminating gas have often been suggested as a 
cause of headaches and anemias of obscure origin; perhaps we 
should look to leaky furnaces and flue-gases for similar effects. 

“This case should also be of interest to experimental psy- 
chologists and investigators of psychic and spiritualistic mani- 
festations, since the reputation which this house was gaining 
as being haunted apparently arose in large measure from genuine 
sensations of apparitions and the like, induced by the breathing 
during sleep of a tainted atmosphere.” 


tory activity. If a drug has no activities, 
or only dangerous activities, when used on animals in the 
laboratory, it is not a drug that should be dignified by recog- 
nition in a 1913 book of standard valuable drugs. ...... 

‘*At this date the new Pharmacopoeia will contain at least 
845 drugs and preparations. About half of these are not needed. 
One hundred and fifty-eight drugs and preparations were 
recommended for omission from the last Pharmacopoeia by the 
subcommittee on scope. Just half of these, namely, seventy-nine, 
were voted in by the executive committee over the adverse 
recommendation of the subcommittee on scope. ...... 

“It was ‘love’s labor’ absolutely ‘lost’ to collect 117,000 
prescriptions from all over this country in order to ascertain how 
many times a given drug or preparation was ordered. How 
many times a drug or preparation is ordered is no criterion as to 
its value. Beer is in enormous demand, but it has not yet been 
shown that it has any medicinal or food value. Is the nutrient 
value of a food determined by the frequency with which it is 
used? The turnip is a vegetable that is constantly bought and 
constantly eaten, but its food value.is almost nil. The Pharma- 
copeia is supposed to be a book of standards for drugs, and each 
drug should have some valuable activity.” 


~ 





CREDULOUS AMERICA—That Americans, as a people, are 
easily deceived—readily imposed on by fakers, and quick to ac- 
cept any kind of occult explanation of what they see or hear— 
was asserted by Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, in arecent address at Wheeling, W. Va. He is quoted in The 
University of Wisconsin Press Bulletin: 


‘“‘A nation ean not prosper when the majority of its people 
are so easily deceived as our American audiences are. The 
American people are particularly prone to believe mystical ex- 
planations of every-day phenomena. 

“There are dozens of new pseudo-sciences established every 
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year in America. A considerable proportion of the vaudeville 
shows are based on ‘mysteries’ of one sort or another. Through 
special investigations it has been found that a large number of 
men and women in this country make their living by playing 
on the credulities of the people. There are regular schools 
that teach people these ‘mysteries,’ many of which have to 
do with ‘mind-reading’ or with so-called ‘superhuman’ bodily 
powers. . 

‘“The average American audience is so ready to look for super- 
natural explanations that they can not detect what is actually 
occurring when a man or woman is ‘reading the minds’ of sub- 
jects. There is one remedy for this deplorable attitude of mind, 
and that is training in scientific methods in the common schools. 
American schools in many places are behind those in one or two 
of the foreign countries, in giving children training in the appre- 
ciation of natural law. Every pupil in the public school should 
have some training every day in tracing cause and effect in the 
phenomena occurring around him. He should acquire the habit 
of explaining things on the basis of natural causes rather than 
supernatural causes.” 





A SEA TROLLEY 


N INGENIOUS SCHEME for doing away with harbor- 
A pilots and guiding ships into port through tortuous 
channels by the aid of a submarine cable has been 

devised by F. W. Fitzpatrick, of Washington, D. C.; who de- 
seribes it in Cassier’s Magazine (New York, June). Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s plan involves the use of the cable simply as a guide, but 
some marine inventors have proposed sending a current over it 
and letting vessels go in and out of port by electric power. This 
plan the inventor believes impracticable, but he regards his 


original scheme as the best ever worked out for the abolition of * 


human pilotage, which he considers an extra-hazardous and 
very primitive method. Says Mr. Fitzpatrick in substance: 


. “The scheme here described has been thought out more par- 
ticularly for New York’s harbor, but it is applicable to the San 
Francisco fecry lines, or any port where the depths are not 
prohibitory. In the New York harbor I would lay a heavy 
wire cable from a point near the Battery, through the channel, 
the Narrows, and preferably the outer east channel to a point 
between the Scotland and the Sandy Hook lightships. At that 
point is safe water, 60 feet deep and more. 

“This cable I would continue back, at a safe distance from the 
other course, a half mile or so, to the point of departure, and 
there splice the ends. Then we would have a continuous cable, 
a loop, anchored at suitable distances, so that it might not be 
tugged out of place and become a source of danger. 

‘* At the sea end of this loop there would be maintained another 
lightship, or one of the existing ones shifted to that point. She 
would be armed with the most powerful fog-horns, bells, and guns, 
or whatever scientists prescribe as the best noise in a fog. It 
would not be a warning of danger, but a call to safety, and 
every incoming vessel would steer for it. 

‘*On this cable would be a number of specially devised rings, 
to which other and lighter lines would be attached. -Ali these 
lines, from a sufficient number of rings, would be held on this 
‘safety,’ or lightship, and a similar number of them held on a 
tug or other boat at the shore end of the loop. 

“In foggy or thick weather, or when indications would point 
to the probability of such weather—or, for that matter, at all 
times—there should be a harbor regulation prohibiting all sail- 
ing craft from entering or anchoring inside of this 60-foot depth, 
unless in tow of a tug or steamer; and another regulation com- 
pelling all such tugs, boats, and steamers whatsoever or by whom- 
soever piloted to steer direct to this lightship and there receive 
one of these trolleys. In calm weather it would be handed over 
by a lighter ‘casting line,’ such as is used in handling heavy 
landing or tow lines, and in rough weather it might be shot 
across a vessel’s bow. 

‘‘This trolley would be taken on astern and the vessel would 
then proceed under its own steam at a safe and prescribed rate, 
dragging its trolley along the main cable. As long as the pull 
is fair astern, the ship is on its right course. There would be the 
assurance that he was safe, that no one could run into him if he 
kept to the rate given him. He would have to watch that rate 
most carefully so that he would not run into the fellow ahead of 
him, and he would have to make noise enough to insure the 
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ship following him from colliding with him from behind. For — 


all the world it would be the same as navigating a cable car, 
minus the inherent dangers of the cable and the passing of 
teams and people. 

“‘The amount of line he would have to pay out would indicate 
the depth of channel the pilot was in and would tell him posi- 
tively where he was. The pilot, in other words, would direct 
from the stern instead of from the bridge. 

‘*All incoming vessels would follow along the right cable and 
deliver over their trolleys to the tug or other boat charged with 
the mission of receiving them at the shore end of the loop. 
Outgoing vessels would receive the trolleys from this tug and also 
follow along the right of the loop, handing over their trolleys 
to the,lightship at its outer end—a system of double-track 
street-cars, pure.and simple. 

“The trolley would be a guide, friend, and compass, a sounding 
line, a guaranty of safety to the holder and to all other craft. 
The anchorage of the cable would be such that the pull, being 
upward and the trolley ring being provided with rollers, it would 
be bound to pass through the opening left for it in the anchors, 

“The cost of laying forty miles of such a cable and anchoring 
it at every half or quarter mile would be insignificant when com- 
pared with the cost of collisions that so often occur, the delays, 
the lengthened scheduled time that has to be counted upon, the 
cost of pilotage and towing; not to speak of the imminent dangers 
and the other disadvantages of our present antiquated way of 
getting into and out of New York and other ports.”’ 





‘ TO TEST DIAMONDS 


OW TO TELL real from false diamonds is briefly ex- 
H plained by a contributor to Neueste Erfindungen und 
Erfahrungen (Vienna, May). In the first place, he 
says, real brilliants may be recognized by their great hardness 
and high refractive index, which are not found together in any. 
imitation stone. The diamond stays brilliant because it is 
hard, while other stones and imitations become scratched and 
dulled by friction. He goes on: 


‘‘For an experienced eye it is not difficult to decide from the' 


appearance of the facets whether a stone is genuine or not, for 
those of real diamonds are seldom so regular as those of fine 
imitations. With the latter the greatest care is taken, in grind- 
ing, to smooth and polish not only the facets, but also the whole 
form into such shape as to avoid differences in the reflection, 
refraction, and scattering of the rays. 

“In the grinding and polishing of real brilliants, on the other 
hand, effort is made to keep the original size, as nearly as possible, 
and some little irregularities in the faces and angles are pre- 
ferred to any diminution in weight. In the imitations the super- 
fluity of cheap material which may be wasted without making 
any difference enables a perfect counterfeit to be made. 

“‘A necessary tool for testing is the file, which is not able 
to injure or scratch a real diamond, while on an imitation it 
quickly makes its mark. Better than the file is a fragment of 
sapphire, because the sapphire is the next hardest stone to the 


diamond. Any stone that can be scratched with a sapphire is _ 


surely no diamond. 

“Tf a small.drop of water is placed on the upper face of a 
brilliant and touched with a pointed pencil, the drop will keep 
its rounded form, while the stone remains clean and dry. If 
the same thing is done to a glass imitation, the drop spreads out 
at once. 

‘A diamond plunged into water will be plainly visible and will 
glitter through the liquid, while an imitation stone is almost 
invisible. 

“‘If a person looks through a diamond, as through a bit of 
glass, at a black dot on a sheet of whitepaper, one single point 
will be seen clearly. If several points appear, or a blur is seen, 
it is an imitation. 

“The white sapphire, the white topaz, and rock crystal are 
commonly sold as diamonds, but more often imitations are made 
of glass. 

‘““To recognize these glass imitations, treatment with acids is 


also recommended, which removes the polish on the faces, while» 


it does not affect the diamond, ruby, sapphire, or emerald. 
However, an imitation made of glass yields to the. hardness-test, 
so that a chemical test is superfluous.”—Translation made for 
Tue Literary DicEst. 
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. everybody ought to. He says: 
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GOATS MILK FOR EVERYBODY 


worrying ourselves to death for fear our dairyman, despite 

his solemn oaths, has not made the tests that he should 
have made, why not obtain our milk from an animal that could 
not have tuberculosis if it tried? That the milch goat is such 
an animal we are assured by Dr. W. Sheldon Bull, of Buffalo, 
in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Money in Goats.’”’ Dr. Bull calls the 
goat ‘“‘the only dairy animal immune to tuberculosis.” He 
believes the virtues of goat’s milk and the ease of obtaining it 
are too little known in this country, and he is applying himself 
to the task of filling this need, long existent, but apparently not 
yet sufficiently felt. Anybody can 


[ vorsine of having our cows tested for tuberculosis, or 
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advice about selection, purchase, and care. All these are 
points that one will look for in vain, he says, among government 
agricultural reports, usually so helpful: 


“Tt is much to be regretted that, while the experts of the 
United States Department of Agriculture have been for years 
engaged in working out many other important problems in 
plant and animal breeding, apparently the goat has been con- 
sidered of so little value that no systematic or practical investiga- 
tions have been made along scientific lines, with a view toward 
determining which of the foreign breeds of milch goats are best 
suited to our needs; nor regarding the development of native 
breeds of ‘deep-milking’ goats; nor with reference to the im- 
provement of our common goats, by increasing the size and 
quality of the short-haired varieties, and thus making them more 
valuable for their flesh and for their skins, and as foundation 

stock for grade Angoras and milch 





keep a goat, Dr. Bull tells us; and 


“While it is true that the ideal 
locality for goats is one that is high 
and rocky and overgrown with weeds, 
briers, brush, and small trees, as they 
are by nature and preference brows- 
ing animals, in this respect being an 
exception to all other domestic stock, 
it is a fact that such a location is 
not essential. The milch goat will 
thrive and produce a plentiful supply 
of rich-milk when tethered on grass 
land, in addition to stall-feeding, if 
comfortably housed at night and 
during bad weather; or even when } 
kept constantly in a barn and sup- 
plied with all its rations there. 

“This adaptability to confinement, 
together with’ its productiveness, 
makes the milch goat particularly 
valuable to the residents of cities 
and suburban places who desire to 
secure a regular supply of pure, new 
milk, without being dependent upon 
the milkman, whose ‘milkman’s milk’ 
is not always of the best quality and 
which, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, is received and consumed 
with more or less suspicion as to its 
freshness, its cleanliness, and its 
healthfulness. 

“That the milch goat would supply 
along-felt want to dwellers in villages 
and country towns where cow’s milk 
is difficult to obtain at any time, 








LOOKING TOWARD A BRIGHTER FUTURE. 


The goat is to be promoted from the tin cans and 
posters of shantytown to a future of aristocratic re- 
spectability. This is a lifelike portrait of Babette, an 
imported Saanen milch goat. 


goats. 

“So far as attempting to overcome 
the ignorance and prejudice regard- 
ing the goat by any organized or sys- 
tematic effort toward educating the 
public with reference to the economic, 
dietary, and sanitary value of the ani- 
mal, we are far behind other civil- 
ized countries. 

“‘Considering, however, the fact 
that during the five fiseal years end- 
ing June 30, 1910, goat-skins to the 
value of $137,404,900 were bought 
by the United States from other 
countries, as practically none were 
produced in this country, is not here, 
alone, an ‘infant industry’ well worth 
‘investigating’ and ‘fostering’?”’ 





BOTTLED SUN-POWER—The so- 
lar energy now going to waste in 
vast amounts in such parts of the 
world as the Sahara Desert may some 
day be stored and brought to habita- 
ble lands, where it can be used. So 
we are assured by James O. Handy, 
president of the Engineers’ Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, in his re- 
tiring address recently printed in The 
American Machinist (New York). 
All that we need, Mr. Handy says, 
is “‘a, method of converting the sun’s 
energy in dry, tropical countries di- 








and especially so in winter, needs 

no argument, as it will readily be seen that any one possessing 
a back yard large enough to contain a shelter in which to 
house a goat or two may have a constant supply of sweet, rich 
milk for a very trifling outlay. 

‘For with a couple of these hardy and productive little crea- 
tures, housed in a cheap, roughly constructed shed, and pastured 
on a common, the owner may enjoy greater advantages from an 
economic and hygienic point of view than does the proud pos- 
ae of a pampered, pedigreed cow of the most fashionable 

reed. 

‘First, because milk, the exclusive diet of -many infants, 
children, and invalids, and a most essential item on the daily bill 
of fare of every member of the household, is furnished more 
cheaply by the goat, as the yield of milk, when the size of the 
goat and the amount of feed and care are considered, is propor- 
tionately much greater than that of the cow. 

“Second: Because goat’s milk is richer, more nutritious, and 
more easily digested than cow’s milk. Aside from its greater 
degree of richness, there is no appreciable difference in appearance 
or taste. And, also, because the milch goat is practically immune 
to tuberculosis, while ‘the apparently healthful and therefore un- 
suspected cow may be, and often is, dangerously tuberculous.’”’ 


A good goat will yield from one to two quarts of milk daily, 
we are told, and costs from $2 to $20, altho fancy imported 
varieties go as high as $50, or even $100. Dr. Bull gives detailed 


rectly into a form which may be 
transmitted to habitable countries where it may be used.”’ This 
would appear to be ajob of some magnitude, but Mr. Handy 
thinks some one will perform it. He says in part: 


‘‘In the tropics the heat per square kilometer will equal that 
produced by the complete combustion of 1,000 tons of coal. 
A surface of only 10,000 sq. km. receives in a year, calculating 
a day of only six hours, a quantity of heat corresponding to that 
produced by the burning of 3% billion tons of coal, or more 
than three times the annual production of coal. The desert of 
Sahara, with its 6,000,000 sq. km. receives daily solar energy 
equivalent to 6,000,000,000 tons of coal. 

‘It is estimated that the earth produces yearly 32,000,000,000 
tons of vegetable matter, which, if burned, would correspond 
to 18,000,000 tons of coal. We can prepare for the exhaustion 
of coal by studying which types of vegetation produce woody 
fiber most rapidly, and can use extensive methods of cultivating 
them for fuel and afterward convert this fuel into energy. 

“‘There is reason for hope, however, that we may be able to 
do more than to improve agricultural methods of producing 
fuel if we take advantage of the fact that many chemical changes 
are produced by the action of the sun’s rays, and that some of 
these now known, or which may be discovered, may be the 
basis of a method of converting the sun’s energy in dry, tropical 
countries quite directly into a form which may be transmitted 
to habitable countries where it may be used.” 
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A CRITICIZED MEMORIAL OF A GREAT NATIONAL EVENT. 
The Maine disaster started one unpleasantness—its memorial seems to breed another. 











FLAWS IN THE MAINE MEMORIAL 


to develop around the national Maine monument un- 
- veiled in New York on Decoration Day to the accom- 
paniment of a naval and military pageant. This memorial, 
which was erected by popular subscription in honor of the 
officers and men who went down with the battle-ship Maine in 
the waters of Havana Harbor, is the work of H. Van Buren 
Magonigle, architect, and Attilio Piccirilli, sculptor, and was 
chosen by the special committee in charge, acting in consulta- 
tion with an advisory committee of prominent artists, as the 
most appropriate and beautiful of the forty-seven models sub- 
mitted.. It was approved, moreover, by the Municipal Art 
Commission. Yet no sooner had the hoardings which con- 
cealed the finished monument been removed than the cor- 
respondence columns of the New York press began to resound 
_ with what The Evening Post describes as “‘a chorus of unfavorable 
criticism from artists and art-loving laymen of this city,’’ and a 
movement is afoot to make these protests effective through 
the cooperation of the Fine Arts Federation. 

The monument, which stands at the Columbus Circle en- 
trance to Central Park, consists of a massive shaft of Tennessee 
marble, forty feet tall, surmounted by a gilded bronze figure of 
Columbia Triumphant, and surrounded at the base with groups 
of symbolical statuary. Columbia, who stands erect on a chariot 
drawn by three fabulous horses of the sea, is cast from guns re- 
covered from the Maine.. The figures at the base are all of 
pink Tennessee marble. On two sides single figures represent 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, thereby suggesting, we are told, 
the national scope of the memorial. The remaining groups are 
thus described in the New York Times: 


AX ART DISPUTE of more than local interest promises 


“At the foot of the shaft, and facing the Circle, is a group of 
sculpture—Courage awaiting the flight of Peace, while Fortitude 
supports the feeble. These are figures nearly twice actual 
life size. « 

‘‘Above the group is the following inscription: 

“To THE VALIANT SEAMEN WHO PERISHED IN THE MAINE 
‘—By Fate UNwaARNED, iN Deatu UNAFRAID.’ 


‘‘On the lower part of the pedestal supporting this group is a 
conventional boat-prow on which kneels a figure of a boy holding 
wreaths of olive and laurel, suggesting the new era inaugurated 
in, Cuba through the Spanish War. 

‘*A low fountain-basin extends toward the Circle from this 
side of the monument, approached by three broad steps, forming 
a stylobate. 

“The corresponding group on the side facing the Park is 
post-bellum in motif—Justice, having intrusted her sword to 
the Genius of War to execute her mandates, receives it again’ 
at his hands, while History records its deeds. 

“‘The inscription over this group reads as follows: 

***To THE FREEMEN WuHo DIED IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN 
Tuat Oruers Micut BE FREE.’”’ 


Now for the complaints. Some say the color of the pink 
marble is too garish; some, that the figure at the top is ‘dwarfed 
by those at the base; others, that it is badly placed. A member 
of the Academy who prefers to be quoted anonymously said to 
representative of The Evening Post: 


“The first consideration in designing a monument should 
be bulk, mass, composition—detail comes second. If the large 
forms are good, the detail will appear to advantage. But you 
must take the whole from a distance, and if you get the im- 
pression that it is well balanced, then the designer has won his 
most important point. 

‘‘And that is where this monument has failed. Some of the 
detail is quite good, but the central group appears small and ona 
different scale from the lower figures. The pedestal is heavy 
and big, and on top is a lot of little things which have no con- 
nection with such a base, demanding, by its shape and bulk, 
an enormous figure or group. But here there is no composition, 
no line, no harmony, no feeling of nature—those horses, if they 
are horses, are quite dreadful and ungraceful, from whatever 
angle you view them—all is clumsy and badly drawn. And 
it was an unpardonable error to place it so close to the Columbus 
monument, in the center of the Circle. Generally considered, I 
regard the monument as a distinct blemish to the city and its 
erection the more regrettable because it mars one of the finest 
of our open spaces.” 


Even more emphatic is the disapproval of another painter, 
Mr. Leon Dabo: 
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“This monument is of the same character and quality as the 
Dante monument, now in cold storage on the steamship docks 
in Hoboken, which the same Municipal Art Commission re- 
fused. As stone carving and modeling, it is in the same class as 
Ettore Ximines’s pseudo-classic monument sculpture at its 
best. These monuments may be seen in South American 
cities, but that is no reason why we should have them here in 
New York. 

“That beautiful vista of green trees, driveways, with a rose- 
and-gold suggestion of houses in the distance, is spoiled, and 
the spoiling of that lovely 
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A NEGLECTED ARTIST REDISCOVERED 


r \O BRUSH THE DUST of a century’s neglect from 
the work of a master and restore him to his rights in 
public esteem was one of the achievements of the great 

millionaire collector who recently left us. A very interesting 

book, says Charles H. Caffin, might be written on the revival 
of interest in certain artists and periods of art long after they 
seemed to have fallen into 





spot is not excusable, 

since we are supposed to 

have a Muncipal Art 

Commission composed of 

artists, architects, and art- 

loving, public-spirited lay- 

men, whose business it is 

to prevent just such things 

from disfiguring our open , 
spaces. 

“What possible rela- 
tionship the variousgroups 
have to one another is a 
mystery. The strange 
beasts supposed to be 
horses are crawling out of 
the hollow shaft; the stone 
figures around the base 
have no relationship with 
the pedestal, nor with the 
figures on the top...... ‘ 

‘Architecturally, con- 
structively, the whole 
thing is cheap, and there- 
fore bad. Judged in its 
relation to the landscape 
beyond, it fits about as 
well as an enlarged wed- 
ding-cake model would— 
in fact, the pink-tinted 
stone does suggest ice- 
cream, only—and_ unfor- 
tunately—unlike our na- 
tional dessert, it will not 
melt in the sun. Maybe 
the militant suffragettes 
will help us there.” 








In justice to the mem- 
bers of the Art Commission 
who approved the design, 
says The Evening Post, it 
should beremembered that 
the small sketch submitted probably did not show the difference 
in seale between the lower groups and the figures on the top. 
“The principal change which the Fine Arts Confederation may 
be asked to consider,’ we read, ‘“‘would be the substitution 
of another group for the gilded Columbia and her dolphin- 
horses, or their elimination, and the filling of their place by a 
simple cap to the plinth.” 

Gen. James Grant Wilson, chairman of the Maine Memorial 
fund committee, issues the following statement: 


ed 





“Tt is right, I think, that the million and more subscribers 
should know that in conjunction with the committee, of which 
the undersigned is chairman, there was a committee of prominent 
artists acting in an advisory capacity. 

‘‘This committee consisted of Frederick Dielman, then presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design; John La Farge, presi- 
dent of the Society of American Artists and Mural Painters; 
Walter Cook, chairman of the New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, and the well-known sculptor, W. 
R. O’Donovan. 

“Out of forty-seven models submitted, three were selected, 
and two received money prizes. These three were of about 
equal architectural merit, but the one finally selected was of 
obviously superior merit in the matter of its sculpture, and the 
committee has found no reason—now that the memorial is com- 
pleted—to reverse its opinion, or to regret its choice.’’ 





A FRAGONARD PORTRAIT THAT RECENTLY BROUGHT $60,100. 
Madame de Norenvai, reader to Marie Antoinette. 


permanent neglect. Asan 
instance, he cites the work 
of Jean Honoré Fragonard, 
which is now enjoying a 
vogue with the collectors 
after an eclipse that lasted 
nearly a hundred years. 
It was the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Mr. Caffin goes 
on to say, who stimulated 
the demand for Frago- 
nard’s pictures, these hav- 
ing shared the general 
disfavor into which the 
rococo period of French 
painting had fallen during 
the nineteenth century. 
It is fifteen years now 
since Mr. Morgan added 
five Fragonards to his 
collection, at a cost of 
$250,000, and a few weeks 
ago four decorative panels 
by the same brush brought 
$71,000 at the Kraemer 
sale in Paris. Fragonard 
was born in Grasse, Pro- 
vence, in 1732, and died 
in 1806. Says Mr. Caffin, 
writing in the New York 
American: 








‘Tt is an interesting fact 
that while Fragonard in 
the days of his prosperity 
found the nobility eager 
to possess his work, they 
were becoming too impoverished to be handsome buyers, so 
that his important patrons belonged to the class known as 
‘fermiers.’ These were the financiers who farmed the public 
debt, advanced money on the land and collected the taxes, 
and thus became the actual land owners of the richest provinces 
of France. 

‘‘Did the knowledge of this help to interest J. Pierpont Morgan 
in Fragonard’s art? At any rate, so far as Fragonard was con- 
cerned, history repeated itself. His art, which had been patron- 
ized chiefly by the banker-financiers of the eighteenth century, 
owed largely its revived vogue a hundred years later to the 
great banker-financier of America.” 





The five canvases purchased by Mr. Morgan, in 1898, form a 
decorative series, the theme being ‘‘Love and the Maiden.” 
Mr. Caffin thus briefly describes them: 


“In the first panel she is sitting in a wood at the foot of a 
column, weary of walking alone, while Love, hovering above her, 
seems to be beckoning a lover to console her. Later, as she is 
seated on a terrace, her lover’s form appears above the balus- 
trade. He has mounted by a ladder and she, in the surprize of 
the moment, waves him away with her hand. But later he pur- 
sues his suit, and coming upon the maiden with her little sister, 
holds out a rose to plead his cause. In another scene he has the 
loved one in his arms, while she reads his amorous verses. 
Finally, as she pauses in her singing, she crowns the kneeling 
lover who has inspired the song, and the artist, seated in the 
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shadow of the foreground, is making a picture of their hap- 
piness.”’ 


Of this artist’s place among the French painters we read: 


‘‘While Fragonard had not the high artistic seriousness of 
Watteau or, possibly, the invention of Boucher, he excelled the 
latter as a painter, and in this respect as well as that of color 
and design, was superior to all the other artists of the ‘scénes 
galantes.’ His work links up with Watteau’s in maintaining 
the tradition of Rubens, whose Medici pictures, then in the 
Luxembourg and now in the Louvre, have been, together with 
Venetian painting, the inspiration of what is most characteristic 
of the Gallic spirit in French art.” 





OUR FUTURE DRAMATIC CENTER 


CU seat IS OVERTAKING New York as a the- 
atrical producing center and will some day be- 
come our dramatic metropolis, is the striking. predic- 
tion advanced by A. Milo Bennett, in the New York Dramatic 
Mirror. Basing his argument on facts and figures set forth 
in the report of the Chicago Association of Commerce, Mr. 
Bennett maintains that the relative positions of New York 
and Chicago in matters theatrical are changing rapidly, and 
that ‘ultimately Chicago will inevitably become the theatri- 
cal-business: center of the United States.” Already, he says, 
“Chicago is being recognized as the natural focus of the de- 
mands of the country at large, and is found to reflect more accu- 
rately the artistic tastes of all sections and their consequent de- 
mands upon theatrical producers than any other point.” For 
this reason ‘‘the number of plays produced in Chicago is con- 
stantly growing, and the time when Chicago will be the pro- 
duction center of the country, therefore, can confidently be 
predicted.”” To give substance to his prediction, Mr. Bennett 
cites the following statistics: 


‘‘There are at least five theaters in Chicago housed in build- 
ings which represent an investment of more than $1,000,000 
each. The rental paid for one theater is $67,500 a year, and 
probably the lowest rental for any theater property in the 
Loop District is not less than $20,000, such rentals in general 
ranging from $25,000 to $50,000. 

‘‘The land occupied by the theaters in the business district, 
from Chicago Avenue to Twelfth Street, is worth approximately 
$20,000,000. The buildings and furnishings represent $17,- 
000,000 more. Adding $3,000,000 for the value of outlying 


theater properties and $5,424,000 for the numerous picture - 


theaters, the total investment for the entertainment of Chicago- 
ans exceeds $46,000,000. . 

‘*Some people think that the amusement business in Chicago 
is overdone, but according to recent records there are more than 
100 permits pending for new theater buildings—this notwith- 
standing the fact that the theaters within the city limits which 
present either musical comedy, vaudeville, drama, burlesque, or 
stock shows, number 116. With the 452 picture theaters and 
eleven park theaters open in the summer time, there is at pres- 
ent a total of 579 theater buildings in Chicago. 

‘*But Chicago’s theatrical business is not measured alone by 
the. productions of local playhouses. There are thirty-five or 
more companies maintaining attractions ‘on the road.’ Several 
of these have as many as ten companies under one management. 
Since 1903 upward of 150 companies have been organized in 
Chicago each year for what in theatrical parlance is known as 
one-night or one-week stands. Nearly as many repertoire com- 
panies are organized here each year as well as seventy-five stock 
companies. 

“The average number of people in a repertoire company is 
about fourteen, including the manager, the agent, and the 
musical director, the same average holding for the one-night- 
stand troupes. The average stock company requires about 
fifteen actors. The. larger manufacturers of moving-picture 
films also maintain stock companies of large size, one such con- 
cern giving employment to nearly 300 actors. All told, about 
4,000 actors are employed out of Chicago in the foregoing 
branches of the profession. 

‘“*Chicago is the great booking center of the country in vaude- 
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ville lines. Very nearly all of the agencies maintaining large 
vaudeville circuits have their principal office in Chicago, and these 
circuits extend across the entire country. Some of these chaing 
of vaudeville houses number as many as 300. In practically 
every vaudeville house in the country west of Pittsburg the 
bookings are made in Chicago. 

“Some 3,372 vaudeville artists book out of Chicago touring 
these vaudeville circuits. When we include the 4,000 actors 
who leave Chicago with various other companies and more than 
7,000 employed in Chicago, either as actors in the production 
of local plays or in the management of the city’s numerous 
theaters, the number of professional people given employment 
in Chicago exceeds 16,000. 

“If it were possible to estimate the total amount of money 
spent by the Chicago public each year for theatrical attrac. 
tions, it probably would be easy to prove that more money ig 
spent on amusements in this city than for any single commodity 
or merchandise or for any of the ‘necessities’ of life. In the 
down-town theaters alone a single year’s receipts approximate 
$6,500,000, the box-office receipts of a single playhouse being 
$635,000 during 1912. The average attendance of ten of the 
larger theaters of the city was 350,000 for the year, while, accord- 
ing to authoritative figures, there are fourteen theaters in Chicago 
which together play to 40,000 a day.” 





YALE’S DENATURED “ TAP DAY” 


r \HE UNDERGRADUATE REVOLT against certain 
undemocratic developments in Yale’s famous senior 
societies—Skull and Bones, Scroll and Keys, and Wolf’s 

Head—is a matter recently made familiar to the fiction-reading 

public through Owen Johnson’s ‘‘Stover at Yale.”’ That this 

insurgency is bearing fruit is indicated by newspaper reports 
of the latest Tap Day, that breathless occasion when the 


forty-five chosen juniors are “tapped” on the shoulder to 


notify them of their election to the senior societies. Tap Day 
has been regarded as the outward and visible sign of the unde- 
sirable tendencies complained of in these societies. Thus ina 
protest issued by the insurgent element in the sophomore class 
we are informed that the undemocratic spirit finds shelter be- 
hind ‘‘the excessive secrecy”’ that envelops the senior societies, 
and that the effect of this secrecy ‘‘is greatly magnified by the 
extreme publicity of Tap Day.” In this protest we read further: 


‘“Tap Day is not only an unnecessary and sensational display, 
giving undue advertisement to the societies themselves, but also 
overemphasizes the distinction between those who are chosen 
and those who are not. Moreover, the secrecy which this pub- 
licity makes doubly evident immediately places the senior so- 
cieties, peculiar institutions as they are, still more conspicuously 
before the undergraduate mind, resulting in a tendency to over- 
rate the senior social system, making it an end, not a means; 
thus stimulating a too keen pursuit of extra-curriculum activities 
in order to attain to the desired end, with a corresponding depre- 
ciation in curriculum interest and attention. 

‘Tt has been asserted that secrecy is essential in upholding a 
proper respect for the societies; we maintain that if the societies 
can not command respect, with or without secrecy, purely 
through the esteem which people have for their members, they 
have not then chosen men most deserving of the societies. 

‘‘We believe that there should be a recognition of merit, not 
on the basis of actual accomplishments alone, but to a large 
degree on the basis of what men have attempted to do and on 
the revelation in that attempt of qualities of character and of 
personality. We believe that the forty-five men who have so 
gained the esteem and respect of their classmates and represent 
to that class the highest ideals of ¥ale should be elected without 
undue regard to family influence or personal interests; further- 
more, that they should be judged on their characters as revealed 
here at Yale, rather than on any indefinite assumption of future 
possibilities.’ 


This year not only was Tap Day shorn of much of its pomp 
and ceremony, but the elections were of a nature to win approval 


even frdém the insurgents, the men chosen being for the most — 


part really representative of the undergraduate body. For the 
first time the public were excluded from the ceremony, the 
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faculty had business elsewhere, and the campus was left almost 
entirely to the two classes directly concerned. The denatured 
event is thus described in the New York Times: 


‘“<Billy’ Weiser and ‘Jim’ Donnelly, the veteran campus 
policemen, never before witnessed a Tap Day of which the 
ceremonies were cut by most of the sophomores, with non- 
society seniors gibing from their perches in overhanging branches 
and with freshmen kept in the background. The back-slapping 
and the fateful ‘Go to your room!’ did not resound with such 
terrific earnestness as of yore, and at least 
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MUSIC AS A PEACE FACTOR 


USIC IS ‘‘a language that requires no translation,” 
M and this quality of universal comprehensibility, says 
Daniel Gregory Mason, assistant professor of music 
in Columbia University, gives it ‘‘a strong claim on the atten- 
tion of those interested in international friendship and the 


cessation of wars.” ‘‘If it be true,” he argues, ‘“ that music is, 
in sober fact, the only international lan- 





a quarter of the men who were tapped had 
worked with their books. 

“The rest of the forty-five, with few ex- 
ceptions, fairly represented the university in 
its athletics and in literary, dramatic, re- 
ligious, and social activities. Few were 
taken in simply | because they were to be 
heirs to millions.”’ 


These matters ‘‘are of an importance far 
transcending that of the usual undergradu- 
ate activity,” declares the New York Na- 
tion, because they involve ‘‘a question of 
Americanism, and the democracy of our 
American colleges.’’ Enlarging on this 
point The Nation goes on to say: 


“The great fact is that here is one college 
community which has taken in hand the 
most serious problem of our American col- 
lege and university life—the controlling of 
the spirit of caste which, in the East at 
least, tends to separate it from the spirit of 
the nation and its democratic institutions. 
It was precisely along these lines that Wood- 
row Wilson fought at Princeton, and it is 
the same evil situation at Harvard which 
led President Lowell to take the lead in 
the establishment of the freshman dormi- 


tories. The protest of the sophomores at national paeee. 








DANIEL GREGORY MASON, 
Who emphasizes the value of music, 
“the only. language that, requires no 
translation,’’'as an influence for inter- 


guage, the only emotional and spiritual coin- 
age that is honored all over the world, then 
it must surely be an invaluable influence 
toward peace,’”’ because ‘‘after all, the acts 
of governments are ultimately dependent on 
the temper of the people behind them.”’ And 
until the masses in different countries are 
more conscious of the spiritual inheritance 
that they have in common than of the super- 
ficial differences that separate them there can 
be no secure basis for a lasting peace. In de- 
veloping this mutual understanding between 
nations, all the arts, of course, do their share; 
but music’s contribution, says Mr. Mason, 
is more far-reaching than that of any other 
art, unless it be literature. The plastic 
arts, ‘‘by nature more objective than the arts 
of literature and music, may be of great serv- 
ice in familiarizing us with the external as- 
pects of distant countries, and thus making 
us feel at home there.” But literature and 
music ‘exercise an even more important influ- 
ence, perhaps, toward international fellow-, 
ship,” since ‘‘they are not obliged to go indi- 


eo ag rectly at the spirit through the body, but are 


we 





privileged to express directly and poignantly 





Yale went straight to the point in that they ag 
denounced the Tap Day elections because os 
the successful were chosen in the main for wealth, ath atic, syc- 
cess, or social position. It is precisely this state of ai airs t that 
has arisen, or has threatened to arise, whenever the undérgradu- 
ate societies have been permitted to flourish unchecked and 
uncontrolled. Mey 

‘““As one looks back the wonder grows that ineities and: 
faculties have been so blind as to what was coming. Take Har- 
vard, for instance. The growth of the ‘Gold Coast’ of luxurious 
dormitories was gradual. It did not come overnight. But 
faculty and overseers did nothing. No effort was made to com- 
pete by modernizing the college dormitories, and no special cam- 
paign was made to induce the graduates to erect new ones. The 
attitude assumed was one of hopeless impotence. » If capital 
would invest in Cambridge and parents would pay. the high 
rents—why, what could the president or any one else do? It 
never occurred to them that they might check the whole thing 
by building proper dormitories themselves, and by refusing to 
permit students to reside in buildings whose appointments 
were not in keeping with the best traditions of our universities. 
With despotic power in their hands, trustees have not dared to 
use it. 

“Now the responsibility for all this—it is merely another 
phase of the same disease they began to cauterize at Yale 
yesterday—can not be shirked by trustees and faculty. Their 
power is too evident; their shortcomings of the past too clear. 
The day can not be far off when enlightened public sentiment 
= compel these gentlemen to move, if their own consciences 

Oo not. 

“The side-show, to use President Wilson’s expressive phrase, 
must not be allowed to overshadow the circus; our under- 
graduate must be kept in touch with the democracy of our 
American life. Where that has been impaired by twentieth- 
century standards and the rise of great fortunes, it is no excuse 
to say that our colleges are but cross-sections of the nation’s life. 
They were not created and are not maintained for that purpose; 
but to uphold the standards of simple democratic living, free 
from all snobbery and luxury, which are inseparable from 
scholarship and the truly intellectual life.”’ 


s 


Sed tional life. ue 
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the most intimate facts of mental and emo- 
And even over literature music has one advantage 
—it does not have to be translated. To quote further from Mr. 
Mason’ s argument, which is published in pamphlet form by the 
American. Association for International Conciliation: 


“‘The work of art in words must be translated if it is to make 
its appeal beyond its limited audience; the work of art in tones 
appeals to every human being in the measure of his capacity to 
hear and to understand intelligently what he hears. More- 
over, the habit of reading is confined to certain classes; some people 
who never open a book listen with ardor and a certain degree 
of intelligence to music. : . . Probably for every ten Americans 
who have gained a sense of sympathy with Germany through 
Goethe’s or Heine’s poetry there are a dozen who love Beetho- 
ven’s music. Few except special students could give an intel- 
ligent account of a great literary masterpiece of an out-of-the- 
way country like the Norwegian Ibsen’s ‘Peer Gynt’; how 
many have delighted in the melodious orchestral suite founded 
upon it by Grieg! 

“It would of course be absurd to claim that music can give 
us anything like the detailed information that literature can, or 
that its message is at all comparable to that of literature in con- 
creteness and definiteness. In any such comparison music 
must suffer. So far as international peace depends upon the com- 
munication of facts and concrete thoughts from nation to na- 
tion, literature is doubtless its chief servant. But the present 
point is that it depends not only on these, but also, and perhaps 
even more intimately, on profound temperamental affinities and 
sympathies that can best be nurtured by such an art as music, 
with its wonderful power of illuminating the depths of our emo- 
tional life. It can not show us the other man’s intellectual 
ideas; but if, by way of compensation for this shortcoming of 
vagueness, it has an incomparable power to reveal what is 
even deeper, his loves and hates, his hopes and fears, in a 
word, the temperamental soil out of which all his ideas must 
grow, is not that an even more vital revelation? Music thus 
seems to bring us into contact at a deeper level than that of the 
spoken word.” 





RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 





HEALTH CERTIFICAT 


clergy as a prerequisite to matrimony, but physical 

health is being demanded as an indication of it. 
Dean Sumner, of Chicago, who more than a year ago began 
demanding health certificates in addition to marriage licenses 
from all couples married in his church, stated in a recent address 
that over fifty ministerial associations, representing 3,500 clergy- 
men, have adopted the same rule in order to restrict marriage 
ceremonies performed by them to those who 


M wre HEALTH has not yet been required by the 











secretary of the Social Service Commission of the Diocese of 
New York, in the course of which this Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman says that Dean Sumner’s plan is ‘‘an interesting out- 
growth of the earnest thought upon this general subject which 
to-day is growing everywhere.”’ But: 

‘‘There are probably almost insurmountable difficulties at- 
tending the enforcement of a State law requiring this. These 
difficulties constitute one of the objections most persistently 

offered in the several States where legisla- 





are fit to marry. Since this statement was 
made the convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania adopted 
a resolution requesting the clergy, ac- 
cording to a dispatch in the New York 
Tribune, ‘‘to safeguard the integrity of the 
race and the home by spreading educa- 
tional matter before their congregations, 
and to insist on the presentation of a health 
certificate from a reputable physician to 
the effect that those whom they are to 
marry have neither an incurable nor a 
communicable disease.” A similar plan is 
under consideration by the Protestant 
Episcopal clergy of New York State. In 
fact, as The Times remarks, ‘“‘hardly a 
week passes that the news does not include 
the announcement of some minister that 
he will solemnize no more marriages the 
would-be parties to which do not present 
assurances from competent authority of 
their fitness to assume the responsibilities 
hitherto always, and still usually, under- 
taken in lightness and ignorance.” ‘‘It 
is a notable fact,” says The Times, ‘‘that 
clergymen are the leaders in proving sincere 
belief in the principles which have de- 
veloped from the observations of the Galton 








DEAN SUMNER, 

Who, after serving on the Chicago 
Vice Commission, became a pioneer in 
the movement to supplement marriage 
licenses with health certificates. 


tion of the sort is pending. Another ob- 
stacle, in the belief of many, is that extreme 
care would be essential to its administra- 
tion without graft. 

“‘Here in New York State a plan de 
signed to accomplish similar results was em- 
bodied in the Duhamel Bill, which provided 
that health certificates should be required 
before the performance of marriage cere- 
monies. We made a systematized effort to 
learn the judgment of the clergy of this 
diocese upon this bill. To date, sixty-six 
replies have been received, representing the 
views of the rectors of most of the important 
parishes. 

“To the question, ‘Do you regard this as 
a matter for legislative regulation?’ 55 an- 
swered in the affirmative, 4 in the negative, 
and 7 were doubtful. To the query, ‘Do 
you regard the provisions of the Duhamel 
Bill as practical and desirable?’ 48 said ‘yes,’ 
6 thought them desirable but doubted their 
practicability, 1 objected wholly. A request 
for suggestions for the modification of the 
measure brought 60 plans, 12 expressing the 
belief that a broader classification of ob- 
jectionable ailments should be adopted, 8 
offering various plans to guard against 
evasion of the law, 5 urging that it be made 
applicable to men only. To the question, 
‘Have you any recommendations for dealing 
with the conditions upon which the Duhamel 
Bill bears?’ 21 replied by suggesting various 
provisions for education of the young in 
matters of sex; 10 suggested the adoption by 








school and the more definite and acc¢u- 
rate deductions of the Mendelians.” This paper continues: 


“Tt is, of course, as showing a tendency, rather than as ac- 
complishing results, that these announcements are important 
and significant: Whoever will can still get married, anywhere, 
regardless of the consequences to themselves and others, and the 
ending of this dangerous facility seems remote, but progress is 
really making, and the leaders of it are of a quality to vindicate 
the innovation from the charges formerly supposed to be a 
sufficient answer to its advocates. 

‘* At any rate, not much more will be heard about the imagined 
and assumed extension of ‘stock-farm methods’ to human beings. 
That phrase has been as effective, and with as little reason, 
against the eugenists as was the refusal to believe that men are 
descended from monkeys—which no Darwinian ever asserted 
—against the evolutionists. Well as it is that clergymen should 
accept and heed eugenic truths, and better still as it will be when 
the State acts upon them, as it must, sooner or later, best of 
all would be such a wide spreading of information and intelli- 
gence among the public that no compulsion of any kind would be 
necessary. For that the millennium will probably have to be 
awaited. Yet, without any laws to forbid, the unfitness of cer- 
tain marriages once common has become obvious to so many 
that they are almost unknown.” 


In another issue of the same paper Mr. Edward Marshall 
reports an interview with the Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, executive 


the Church or our own Cathedral of the 
marriage regulations in force at the Chicago Cathedral. 
‘*Personally I feel sure that something should be done. The 
Dean Sumner plan provides that clergy shall exact health certi- 
ficates, the Duhamel Bill provides for their requirement by the 
State. I believe much may be done by urging parents to 
exercise greater care.” 


This eugenic movement in the churches is uncompromisingly 
condemned, however, in a caustic article from the pen of the Rev. 
Henry Woods, of the Society of Jesus. Writing in America, a 
Catholic weekly, published in New York, he says: 


‘The exercise by the Catholic Church of its rights in putting 
matrimonial impediments is a favorite theme with Protestant 
ministers. They disagree on almost every point of positive 
doctrine, but they are always ready to unite in an attack on 
Roman tyranny. The Ne Temere agitation, apparently on the 
wane, showed this. Episcopalian bishops on both sides of the 
Atlantic, High, Low, and Broad clergy, Methodists, Presby- 
terians, and Baptists, all spoke the same word with equal passion. 
Did we not know that inconsistency is an essential quality of 
Protestantism, we should be surprized at seeing it engaged at the 
present moment in doing what a few months ago it was de- 
nouncing so vigorously in the Church, the more so as, out- 
Heroding Herod, ministers are attempting, on their own 
responsibility, what in the Catholic Church is the exclusive 
function of its supreme authority. : 
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‘“‘ An Episcopalian minister in Chicago announced a few weeks 
ago that he had made up his mind to establish a matrimonial 
impediment. He did not use these very words; but in saying 
that he would not marry any couples who did not bring with 
them certificates of perfect health, he made constitutional 
weakness an impediment as far as he could. Other ministers 
took up the idea with enthusiasm—aministers, like children, are 
always ready for a new toy—and the other day the Episcopalian 
ministers of Manhattan demanded from their denomination a 
law embodying it. 

‘‘Evidently those ministers do not understand human liberty. 
One deaf and dumb, or blind, 
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MINISTERIAL LAZINESS 


NEW ANSWER to the question, ‘‘ What is wrong with 

A our churches?” is contributed by the Rev. Mark 
Allison Matthews, of Seattle, pastor of the largest 
Presbyterian church in America, if not in the world, and ex- 
Moderator of the General Assembly. ‘‘The trouble,” says 
Dr. Matthews, ‘‘lies in the indolence of many of our pastors, 
and what I say applies to all denominations.” That Dr. 
Matthews, who is described 





or consumptive, does not 
therefore forfeit the right to 
mairy, nor even to marry 
another afflicted in the same 
way. Itis said that the chil- 
dren will inherit their parents’ 
deficiencies. In the first place, 
this is by no means absolutely 
certain. In the second place, 
existence, tho with such de- 


supernaturally, than non-ex- 
istence. Moreover, the idea of 
protecting the offspring by for- 
bidding the marriage is hugely 
absurd. One can not protect 
the non-existent; and for the 
hypothetical children to be- 
come actually existing, the 
marriage of their parents is a 
condition sine qua non. Others 
urge the right of society to 
protect itself against such 
weaklings. Certainly public 
welfare must prevail over pri- 
vate right when there is a real 
collision and a due ‘proportion 
between the two. But before 
a private right can be so sus- 
pended, public authority must 
demonstrate both the collision 
and the due proportion. As 
to the collision, we do not see 
how it can be maintained. So- 
ciety consists in the associa- 
tion for the common good of 
human beings in all their nat- 
ural limitations; and as death 
is the common lot of all, these 








HE ACCUSES THE MINISTRY OF LAZINESS. 


‘‘ The trouble with the Church lies in the indolence of our pastors, and 
what I say applies to all denominations,” says the Rev. Mark Allison 
Matthews, pastor of the largest Presbyterian church in America. 


as a gray-eyed, black-haired, 
clean-shaven man, six feet five 
inches tall, and ‘‘of Lincolnian 
spareness,”” does not belong 
among the drones in the church- 
ly hive may be inferred from 
the fact that, beginning his min-_ 
istry with a church of sixteen 
members, he now preaches to 
congregations of 2,500 and 3,- 
000, of whom from 55 to 80 per 
cent.are men. In the case of 
his own denomination he ex- 
tends the charge of laziness to 
include the elders as well as the 
ministers. His views on this 
subject are recorded by Mr. 
James B. Morrow in the New 


York Sun. Says Dr. Mat- 
thews: 
‘* A preacher has no boss right 


on thespot to make him diligent 
about his business. He gets up 
in the morning when he pleases 
and goes to bed at night when 
he feels like it. No whistle re- 
minds him of his coming tasks. 
Customers are not waiting to 
enter his store. He goes out 
into the street, meets a man 
and talks for half an hour. 
Bankruptcy would overtake the 
merchant who wasted his time 
in that way. 








limitations must include those 
physical defects that lead to death. As Christians we recognize 
that death, the natural ending of man’s life on earth, is the 


- entrance into immortality, and therefore not to be dreaded too 


greatly. The existence among us of the feeble and the defec- 
tive gives scope to the exercise of charity; patience, and other 
virtues, the exercise of which makes up much of our preparation 
for the life to come.” 


Suffering and physical defects, continues this writer, have not 
been detrimental to intellectual welfare. ‘‘Indeed, in weakling 
bodies have been found the noblest intellects.’’ And he goes on 
to say: 


‘‘Whether individual ministers, or even a whole sect, es- 
tablish this novel impediment to matrimony will be of little 
moment. If the Rev. Mr. Smith will not marry persons without 
certificates of health, the Rev. Mr. Brown will be more reason- 
able. If every sectarian minister should follow Mr. Smith’s 
example, the great Catholic Church, the mother of the weak as 
well as of the strong, is ready to protect the former in their nat- 
ural right, to make their children, whatever the constitution 
of these may be, children of God and heirs of everlasting glory, 
to which constitutional weakness is no impediment, and very 
often is a very profitable means of attaining it. What should 
disturb every right-minded person is that the Episcopalian 
ministers, interfering as usual in what does not concern them, 
call upon the State to legislate according to their new fad. Should 
this ever take place it will be time to blot out from the Declara- 
tion of Independence certain familiar words about the right of 
every individual to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


‘“‘Thave four assistants. One 
of them was gone three hours toafuneral. I had a funeral the 
next day in the same neighborhood, and was back in my office 
again in an hour and twenty minutes. I called the assistant in 
and told him he would be a failure unless he made profitable 
use of every minute during a day’s work. 

‘‘Organization also is necessary. Some preachers thought 
when I was elected moderator that I merely had a big mob in 
Seattle instead of a church, that people swarmed in and then out, 
just as they did with Dr. Talmage. After Dr. Talmage died 
nobody could find his church. Well, the Seattle congregation 
is not a mob, but a disciplined and cohesive body of Christian 
workers.” 


When Mr. Morrow asked what plan a mediocre preacher 
could follow to achieve success, it merely served to lead Dr. 
Matthews back to the subject of indolence: 


“The word mediocrity is made to cover a good many short- 
comings. It is often a handy refuge for laziness. A worker is 
never a mediocre man. Being a Christian, let me tell you, is a 
man’s job. And the people in the pews like to work under in- 
telligent, energetic, and sincere leadership. 


‘‘A minister must be very much in earnest. He must be 


intense and filled with zeal and conviction. And the Holy 
Ghost will help such a man, but the Holy Ghost can’t be ex- 
pected to take any more interest in a mechanical preacher than 
the mechanical preacher takes in himself. 

‘There are 40,000 elders. in the Presbyterian Church. Some 
of them call themselves ‘ruling elders.’ Well, elders don’t do 
any ruling these days. ...... 
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“Mostly they loaf. I believe in team work. If our elders 
in the United States would get together in twos we should have 
20,000 teams. And if each team were to bring one person into 
church every week, Presbyterianism would grow at the rate of 
80,000 converts a month, or 960,000 a year. In 1912 only 73,000 
persons joined the Presbyterian Church. I charge the elders with 
the loss of nearly 900,000 new members of our denomination.”’ 


To another question, ‘‘What message would you give to the 
American people?” he replied: ‘‘A love of work must be taught 
at the fireside and at school.” For— 


“Young people no longer like to work. They have free schools, 
free books, and sometimes free doctors. They are obtaining 
many things without personal effort or sacrifice. We are trying 
schemes hatched in the convict colony of New Zealand, most of 
which have failed there. The Government, we think, should 
help us, whereas we should help the Government. We are 
parting from independence, initiative, and the habit of industry.” 





SOCIAL SERVICE VS. SPIRITUALITY 


‘kk DANGER that confronts’ American Protestantism, 
according to Dean Shailer Mathews, President of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in nmnerion, 

is that its churches may become “‘mere agents of social service,” 

a statement described by The Episcopal Recorder (Ref. Epis., 

Philadelphia) as ‘‘a warning which comes with peculiar force 

just now.’”’ Many people think the sole business of the Church, 

Dean Mathews maintains, is ‘‘to push social reform,’’ and it is 

not surprizing they should think so, because social workers have 

found out that the Church is ‘‘the greatest foree by which their 
ideals can be put into operation.” This “valuing” of the 

Church is grateful to those that labor in the vineyard, but they 

are reminded at the same time that social service ean not ‘‘ take 

the place of God.” It is impossible to amuse people into con- 
scientiousness and, we read, ‘‘picnics are not the equivalents of 
prayer-meetings, and Sunday-school baseball. leagues have not 
yet developed into revivals.” It is natural, however, that men 
should expect the Church to “‘stand-for every good cause,” 
forgetting in their consciousness of the social obligations of 

Christianity that ‘‘a church as an institution does not have the 

same field of responsibility as Christian individuals.” The 

latter, Professor Mathews explains, may be organized into a 

variety of institutions performing various functions, and to these 

institutions church leaders may delegate certain duties, but not 
the duties of spiritual parentage. 

‘*A Protestant church,” we are told, ‘‘can not be an ethical 
orphan asylum; it must be a home in which souls are born into 
newness of life.”” True, the Church wants its ministers to be 
‘alive to the needs of the hour in politics and in industrial 
reform” and to deliver a message from the pulpit ‘‘heartily in 
sympathy with our modern thinking.” Yet most of all do 
Americans want to be assured of ‘‘God and immortality and 
the worth of righteousness,’’ so that they would be defrauded 
‘if the awakening of Protestantism were to mean simply a 
renascence of ethics or a sort of bescriptured positivism.” When 
they ask for ‘‘the bread of life” they will not be satisfied with 
‘‘treatises on eugenics,’ which inspires The Cumberland Presby- 
terian (Nashville) to rejoice that men like Dean Mathews are 
not-only coming to realize, but are also speaking out their con- 
viction, that ‘‘when people go to the house of God, they do not 
go merely for amusement or entertainment, but because their 


- hearts long for God, even for the living God.” 


Similarly The Canadian: Churchman (Epis., Toronto) points 
out that in the laudable enthusiasm for social service ‘‘there is 
grave danger of the fundamental_purpose of Christianity being 
overlooked,’’ and in this connection it cites the remark of a writer 
sympathetic with projects *for social betterment, but who does 
not regard them as the chief business of the Church: 


June 7, 1918 


““You can not save the world by going into antituberculosis 
societies. The needs of the age are not to be met by the mere 
practising of Good Samaritanism. Christ is a great recreator, 
not a reformer. The Church is not the Jack-of-all-reforms, 
The Church has a function, and the first item in it is to convict 
the world-of sin.’ 


That the function of the Church is being distorted through 
the emphasis laid upon social service is also the belief of a writer 
in The Advance (Cong., Chicago), who fears as a result ‘‘that re- 
ligion may be socialized instead of Socialism being spiritualized.”’ 
He dreads that a day should come when the world shall see ‘in 
Jesus nothing but a social-settlement worker” and in the Gospel 
merely a ‘‘ program of social service.” Admitting that Jesus was 
interested in social problems, this writer argues that they were 
not all his mission, and concludes: 


‘‘Humanity must not supersede religion—social settlement 
must not displace the Church—human comfort must not take 
the place of spiritual truth. Our social program must express 
itself in terms of the spirit—all social betterment must proceed 
from a spiritual life. The life is more than meat, the body more 
than raiment, and no man ever lived by bread alone.”’ 


If social service in the Church means giving only the flesh-pots 
to the people, says The Churchman (Prot. Epis., New York), it 
will but help to nourish discontent, and men of the ministry and 
members of congregations are warned against playing at it at 
a distance or making it ‘‘a substitute for religion.” The Church- 
man adds that social service in the spirit of Christ and with his 
methods ‘‘ will leaven the masses,’’ but, ‘“‘divorced from religion, 
which is the great power for self-control in the individual, it 
makes for the might of the great giant of Socialism.” While 
The Churchman recognizes the need of helping the poor and 
opprest, yet it cautions against spoiling or pauperizing them in 
settlement and in church. Moreover, there is danger for the 
benefactors: ; 


‘* Ata recent meeting of a religious press club one of the leaders 
in the field of journalism pointed this out. He commended the 
work of students in the American universities along social-service 
lines, but he deplored the fact that with their growing industry 
went a decreased .attendance at the Church’s worship and es- 
pecially at the service of Holy Communion. This was the 
criticism of a man of the world and a competent observer. 
Social-service commissions exist in many dioceses and have made 
their way in face of apathy and prejudice. They can not be com- 
mended too strongly, and the Church at large must stand behind 
them, but the balance must be kept. The need of it is seen 
in any working parish. There are men and women most active 
in good works who seldom come to the services and are impatient 
when they do. They find solace in‘many tasks, but shirk the 
harder and the more needful task, the patient waiting upon God 
in worship, prayer, meditation, and study. Some day they find 
that even church work does not satisfy them, and that they lack 
the essential religious content. There is no oil in their lamps, 
and they have lost instead of gained in character.”’ 


On the other hand, that social service practically is religion is 
the stand taken by an ardent supporter in The Baptist Common- 
wealth (Philadelphia), who tells us that ‘‘in his teaching the 
Master threw the whole weight of eternity into the emphasis upon 
the duty of helpful service,’’ and recalls that— P 


“The rich man of the parable goes to the place of torment 
because he allowed a beggar to suffer and remain in poverty at 
his gate. In the great parable of the Judgment the fitness or 
unfitness of men for eternal life is shown in the way they fulfil 

or neglect the simple humanities of life, feeding the hungry, 
giving drink to the thirsty, visiting the prisoner, helping the sick. 
To say that all this teaching is to be taken in a ‘spiritual’ sense 
is an utter misinterpretation of the Gospel record.” 


Another believer in the unquestioned virtue of social service 
is The Christian Evangelist (Undenominational, St. Louis), which 
calls it ‘‘just simple Christianity coming into its own,”’ and adds 
that ‘‘it is to the Church to-day what the missionary movement 
was in the last great religious awakening.” 
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SUMMER VACATION TRIPS 








AMERICA’S INLAND WATERWAYS 


OR tourists who seek to escape from 

the heat and dust of land travel, 
no continent is richer than ours in at- 
tractive inland waterways. Here are the 
Great Lakes, the largest bodies of fresh 
water in the world. Here, too, are many 
smaller lakes-and rivers in which scenic 
charm and historical association are com- 
mingled. No inland waterways in the 
world are provided with more attractive 
resorts or better transportation facilities. 
Our lake and river steamers excel any to 
be found in Europe. 


THE GREAT LAKES 


Among deep and expansive inland waters 
the Great Lakes stand preeminent. There 
are grandeur and dignity in them. To 
these inland seas, with their perfection of 
scenic, climatic, and historical association, 
come each year increasing thousands of 
tourists. 

Lake Superior, with its great depth of 
one thousand feet, has 1,500 miles of rock- 
bound coast, including fantastic sandstone 
cliffS known as the Pictured Rocks. 
Huron, next in area, holds within its 
bosom Mackinac, that gem of islands, a 
State park, far famed for its ancient fort, 
curious natural formations, and incom- 
parable lake views. Opening to the east 
of Huron is that fairyland, the Georgian 
Bay, with 30,000 rocky and forest-clad 
islands. From the Straits of Mackinac, 
i Michigan stretches southward, her north- 

ern shores a land of Indian legend and 
romance. At Petoskey each year the 
Ojibways give the play ‘“ Hiawatha.” 
Grand Traverse and Little Traverse Bays 
and Harbor Springs attract many tourists. 
Lake Erie is historically celebrated for 
Perry’s naval battle and victory at Put-in- 
Bay, the centennial of which will be ob- 
served on July 6-12, at Erie, Pa. Ontario 
is the gateway to the St. Lawrence Valley. 

With unsurpassed facilities for water- 
borne commerce, the Great Lakes support 
fleets of ships that represent one-third 
the tonnage of the entire American mer- 
chant marine, and more than double the 
tonnage of British shipping that is em- 
ployed entirely, or in part, in the coastwise 
trade of the United Kingdom. Through 
the great locks at Sault Ste. Marie, which 
connect Lakes Superior and Huron, 


passed during the thirty-two weeks of open 
navigation of 1912, 72,472,607 tons of 
freight, or more than seven times as much 
































































NEW HUDSON RIVER STEAMER ‘‘ WASHINGTON 
OF 








as the entire world’s shiner that was sent 
through the Suez Canal during the entire 
year. Besides this enormous freight traffic, 
there is passenger transportation handled 
by steamships which compare favorably 
with ocean liners. Tourists are afforded 
a variety of trips, both long and short. 
The longest single trip is over the 1,091- 
mile waterway extending from Duluth, 
through the “ Soo,’’ down’ Lake Huron, 
through the St. Clair and Detroit Rivers, 
and across Lake Erie to Buffalo. 


islands of Georgian Bay is made by the steamer 
Waubic, of the Northern Navigation Company, 
which winds in and out among the labyrinth of 
islands and tortuous channels found between 
Penetang and Parry Sound. 

Overnight trips between Detroit, Cleveland, 
Toledo, and Buffalo are so popular that two large 
steamer fleets are kept busy handling this traffic. 

The Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Com- 

any operates eleven passenger steamers over 
our divisions. Both day and night trips are 
afforded by its Detroit and Cleveland division 
between these two cities, and overnight trips 
between Detroit and Buffalo by another division. 
Day trips are also made between Cleveland, 
Toledo and Put-in-Bay. A fourth division of 
this line maintains service between Cleveland, 
Mackinac, and St. Ignace, calling at intermediate 





‘tae About five days are occu- 





. 

This thousand-mile trip is made by steamships 
ofthe Anchor Lin2, leaving either port at four days’ 
intervals, from J une to September. 

Calis are e at Erie, Cleveland, 

nso Mackinac Island, the 

Marquette, and Portage 


4 
vacation trip on a oe steamer is pro- 
vided by the Port Huron and Duluth Steamship 





pied by the ig oa 

Buffalo and Chicago, 959 miles 
apart by water, are served by the 
passenger steamship Northland of 
the Northern Steamship Company 
(Great Northern Line), and also 
during the coming summer by the 
steamship: Minnesota, of the Cros- 
ween portation Company. The 

rthiand leaves Buffalo every 
Wednesday evening; the Minne- 
sota every Tuesday evening. Both 
ships leave Chicago Saturday aft- 
ernoons. The Northland calls at 
Cleveland, —— Mackinac Is- 
land, Harbor Springs, and Mil- 
waukee; the innesota only at 
Mackinac and Milwaukee. 

Two passenger-carrying lines 
are operated over Lakes Superior 
and Huron. The Northern Navi- 
nam Company (Grand Trunk 

ine), by its Lake Superior divi- 
sion, Operates ships between Sar- 
nia, at the foot of Lake Huron, 
and Duluth, with calls at the 
“Soo,” Fort William, and Port 
Arthur. The distance is 730 miles, 
the time three days. The Georgi- 
an Bay and Mackinac Division 
of the same line affords sailings 
at intervals of about two days, 
between Collingwood, Meaford, 
Owen Sound, and North Channei 
ov dong the total sailing distance 

ing 569 miles. 

Travelers over the Canadian Pacific Railway 
system either east- or west-bound may avail them- 
selves of a break in the rail journey by taking 
Canadian Pacific lake steamers at either Port 
MeNicoll, on Georgian Bay, or at Fort William, on 
Lake Superior. Fivesailingsare made each week, 
with calls at Port Arthur and the“ Soo.”’ 
for the 555 miles is about two days: 

A week's cruise of 2,200 miles, from Chicago, 
on Lakes Michigan, Huron, and Superior, is made 

ible this season by the new passenger steam- 
ship North American, just put in commission 


by the Chicago, Duluth & Geo Bay Transpor- 
tation Company. On this po napa ie — oe 





ARCH ROCK, MACKINAC, WITH ITS VISTA OF GREAT LAKES WATER. 


prc gg RG eel Port Huron to Duluth. This 
service ming deservedly more popular 
every year. 

Other trips on Lake Erie may be made by the 
Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company, with 
steamers plying in three divisions between Cleve- 
Thetime land, Erie, and Buffalo, Cleveland, Put-in-Bay, 
and Toledo, and Cleveland and Port Stanley, 
Ontario. This line will commission this 
season the biggest of the assenger steamers, 
the Seeandbee. This ship, - th a length of 500 
feet and a beam of 98 feet, has sleeping accommo- 
dations for 1,500 persons, with a licensed carrying 


be made at Mackinac Island, the BS00." re oe, - more than oe land to the “S 
sail m Cleve! e ‘“Soo,’” 
Arthur, Duluth, Houghton, Collingwood, goes | via Sorth Channel and Georgian Bay, are made 


Owen Sound. 

Through service between Chicago, Collingwood, 
and Parry Sound is given from Chicago id the 
Goodrich Transit Co. and Northern Michigan 
Transportation Co. 


by Star Cole Line. Still shorter excursions be- 
tween Toledo, Detroit, and St. Clair River resorts 
are made by the White Star Line onmeers. and 
between Detroit, Sandusky, and Lakeside the 
Ashley and Dustin ta nie +» route. "Lica 
North shore ports on Lake Superior and Geor- excursions from Chicago to Michigan City are 
gn Bay ports are reached by the United States made by steamers of the Indiana Transportation 
Dominion Bag pa aang Seupeny (the North- Co. 
western between Duluth and Port Arthur The Chicago & South Haven Steamship Com- 
and Owen Gouna and the ‘‘Soo.”” The Mackinac pany have an attractive service between Chicago 
pe more > dais by steamers of the Arnold Transit and oath Es Haven (one of Lake Michigan’s most 
. ular resorts 
A day’s trip through the heart of the 30,000 Ph he Graham se Morton T rtation Com- 
pany operate the only a? of large steel side- 
wheel steamers on Lake Michigan, performing 
frequent service between ete and Benton 
Harbor and St. Joseph. Th hicago, Racine 
& Milwaukee Line run boats all the year between 
the three cities shown in their corporate name. 
Over the waters of Lake Ontario many attrac- 
tive short trips may be made. The Richelieu and 
eae Dg oe System operates steamers 
from Lewiston, near the mouth 
cones the Woes River (connecting with Niagara 
Gorge Route), to Toronto; from Hamilton to 
Toronto; from Toronto to Charlotte, thence to 
Kingston, Ont. In connection with the Canadian 
Northern's Niagara Falls electric service. steamer 
service is provided between Toronto and Port 
Dalhousie. North shore points are reached by 
the Lake Ontario and Bay of Quinte Steamboat 
Company. 


Through optional arrangements as be- 
tween rail and steamship companies, all 


IRVING,’ WITH PASSENGER-CARRYING CAPACITY 


6,000. 
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tickets reading via rail lines between 
Buffalo and Cleveland, or Buffalo and De- 


troit, will be accepted for transportation This 


on all steamship lines without additional 
charge. All tickets reading via rail lines 
between Buffalo and Chicago, Cleveland 
and Chicago, Detroit and Chicago will be 
also accepted for transportation by steam- 
ship lines on payment of five dollars addi- 
tional to the clerk on board the steamer. 


OTHER INLAND LAKES 


N ADDITION to the Great Lakes the 
Continent is rich in other inland waters. 


NEW ENGLAND LAKES 


New England is dotted with attractive inland- 
lake resorts. ‘The State of Maine, which furnishes 
sO many attractions for the summer tourist, 
has a number of navigable lakes. The largest 
of these is the Moose Head Lake, on which the 
Coburn Steamboat Company maintains regular 
service in connection with Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad. In this State also are the Rangeley 
Lakes (reached by Maine Central Railway); 
Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire’s biggest lake; 
Lake Sunapee, in the same State (both on the 
line of the Boston and Maine); and that ‘‘crystal 
trinity,”’ Lakes Memphremagog, Willoughby, and 
pms on the northern border of Vermont 
(reached by Canadian Pacific and Boston and 
Maine systems). Each of these lakes is provided 
with passenger steamers. 


, LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN 


Across and along the New York State border 
lie the historic waters of Lakes George and 
Champlain. The idyllic beauty of Lake George 
with more than three hundred islands and moun- 
tain-lined shores, and the broad expanses and 
mountain barriers of Lake Champlain, are far- 
famed. The shores of both lakes are dotted 
with excellent resorts. 

A centinuous water = over these lakes, with 
the exception of a five-mile stretch that separates 
them, which is traversed by rail, is made possible 
by the modern steamers of the Champlain Trans- 
portation Comme oe the Lake George Steam- 

t Company. he Lake George trip of 32 
miles occupies three hours; the sail on Champlain, 
of about 100 miles, six hours. The termini on 
Lake George are Lake George Station on the south 
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and Baldwin on the north; on Lake Champlain, 
there are Montcalm Landing on the south, and 
Plattsburg and St. Albans Bay on the north. 
trip offers a delightful break in the rail 
journey between Albany, Saratoga, and Montreal 
over the Delaware and Hudson system. Through 
train connections are made with steamboats on 
either lake. 


OTHER NEW YORK LAKES 


Chautauqua Lake, in western New York, 1,450 
feet above sea-level, is not only the center of at- 
tractive summer resorts, but the seat of the well- 
known Chautauqua Ed- 
ucational Institution. 
The principal gateways 
from which lake steam- 
ers are operated are 
Jamestown, on the Erie 
and Mayville on the 
Pennsylvania. The se- 
ries of central New York 
lakes, Cayuga, Seneca, 
Keuka, Canandaigua, 
Oneida, etc., are visited 
by many vacationists. 

The Adirondack lakes 
are famous with camp- 
ers, canoeists, and fish- 
ermen. The ‘North 
Woods” are dotted with 
lakes, many being joined 
by connecting rivers or 
small streams. Among 
the Fad —— 
are Upper Chateaugay, 
Saranac, Placid, the 
Fulton Chain, Ra- 
quette, Long, Loon, Up- 

r Ausable, Schroon, 

upper, and !Indian 
lakes, all reached by the 
New York Central or Delaware and Hudson Lines 
and connecting boats or stages. 


CANADIAN LAKES 


North of the St. Lawrence River in Canada lie 
the Rideau Chain of ten lakes and connecting 
waterways, set among forest-clad hills. An 
interesting sail over this waterway from Kingston, 
Ontario, at the efflux of the St. Lawrence, to 
Ottawa on the Ottawa River, is by steamer of the 
Rideau Lakes Navigation Company, from both 
Clayton, N. Y., and gston, Ont. Ottawa, sur- 
named ‘Ottawa the Beautiful,’ stands at the 
foot of the Rideau Canal, and at the confluence 
of the Rideau and Ottawa Rivers. It is to the 
Dominion of Canada what Washington is to 
the United States, and hence full of interest to 
tourists. The chief attractions are the scenic 
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WHERE GLACIER, FOREST-CLAD MOUNTAIN, AND LAKE MINGLE IN 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 


==mm its imposing $7,000,000 group of 
oe Government buildings situated on 
; a lofty bluff command a mag- 
nificent view of the Ottawa 
River and Laurentian mountain- 
range. 

In the Highlands of Ontario, a 
few hours’ ride northward by rail 
from Toronto, is a land studded 
with beautiful lakes. Here are 
literally thousands of bodies of 
water, large and small. Most 
famous are ke Simcoe; the 
waterway chain known as the 
Muskoka Lakes; the Lake of Bays; 
Kawartha Lakes; Temagami; the 
myriad waters of Algonquin Na- 
tional Park, and Temiscaming. 

The Muskokas may be combined 
Gotametaly with a trip to or from 
Georgian Bay. This tour is made 
from Toronto to Penetang (via 
Grand Trunk), from Penetang to 
Rose Point, or Parry Sound, by 
day steamer Waubic, and thence 
to Maple Lake by rail. From 
Maple Lake a stage is taken to 
Port Cockburn, or to Rosseau, 
and a steamer of the Muskoka 
Navigation Company for the sail 
down the lakes to uskoka 
W. . where a Grand Trunk 
train may be taken back to To- 
ronto. Lake St. Josenh. of the 
Muskoka chain, is also directly ac- 
eessible by the Canadian North- 
ern Railway. The Muskoka Lake 
district and Parry Sound are 
reached also by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

The Algonquin National. Park 
lake country and the Lake Nipis- 
sing and Temagami region are 
reached by the Grand Trunk, the 
latter also by Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and 
Temagami Hotel and Steamboat. 
Company, Ltd. 

In western and northwestern 
Canada are Rainy Lake, Lake of 
the Woods, Winnipeg, and Great 
Slave Lake, with steamer lines 
for tourists who are willing to 
‘rough it’’; also Canadian North- 
ern Steamers on Lesser Slave 
River, and Lesser Slave Lake 
connecting with a 600-mile trip by 
Hudson Bay Company’s steamers 
on Peace River. 





beauty of its surroundings and [4 
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LAKES OF THE WEST AND 
MIDDLE WEST 


In northern Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin are regions of many lakes of great 
popularity as summer resorts with summer home- 
seekers of the Central States. 

In Michigan are Pine, Glen, Crystal, Portage, 
and White Lakes, besides many smaller ones, 
reached by_the Pere Marquette and Grand 
Rapids and Indiana Railways. Wisconsin boasts 
of Lake Winnebago, the largest body of fresh 
water within the confines of any one State, 
Geneva, North Lake, Beaver, Mendota, Ocono- 





THE MAJESTIC SNOW-CAPPED PEAK OF THE MATTERHORN, IN SWITZERLAND. 


mowoc, and others reached by the St. Paul and 
Chicago and North Western systems. In Min- 
nesota are approximately 10,000 lakes, including 
beautiful Minnetonka, whose overflow forms the 
falls of Minnehaha, Prairie Lake, Detroit Lake, 
Lake Traverse, White Bear, etc., located on the 
Great Northern, St. Paul, or other lines. 

The lake regions of these States about half-way 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are 
accessible by rail lines from Chicago, Duluth 
Minneapolis, and St. Paul, Omaha, and St. Louis. 

In Iowa are Clear Lakeand the Spirit Lake 
region, also the vast recreation country of Min- 
nesota, an attractive vacation center reached by 
through train service on the Rock Island system. 

The Great Salt Lake is often called an inland 
ocean, and, with some reason, as its waters are 
six times as salt as that of the ocean. Skirting 
the lake is the San Pedro, Los Angeles, and Salt 
ke Ra‘ , which runs south through the 
coe Utah-Nevada country, at one part 
or 150 miles beside a mighty, varicolored rock 
wall, and posmee the famous rainbow cafion and 
a series of other grand cafions and gorges, and 
further on through the heart of the orange ves 
of Southern California to Los Angeles. cross 
Salt Lake runs the Lucin cut-off of the Southern 
Pacific system. 

In the western United States is the California 
Gem of the Sierras, Lake Tahoe. 


INVITING RIVER TRIPS 


HO has not felt the charm exercised 

by ariver! Each has its personality, 
its individual traditions, its own historical 
story. Henry van Dyke has said that: 
“A river is the most human and com- 
panionable of all inanimate things. It has 
a life, a character, a voice of its own, and 
is as full of good-fellowship as a sugar- 
maple is of sap.’’ America offers many 
attractive river. trips to the summer 
tourist. 


THE PENOBSCOT 


The Penobscot, with its island-dotted 
mouth at Rockland and picturesque upper 
reaches, offers a pleasant trip, partly by 
ocean to Rockland, thence to the head of 
steamer navigation at Bangor. 

Through steamer service on this river is given 
from Boston to ve cd with landings at Rock- 
land, Camden, Belfast, Bucksport, Searsport, 


and Winterport by the turbine steamers Belfast 
and Camden, of the Eastern Steamship Company. 


THE CONNECTICUT 


The historic valley of the Connecticut 
between Saybrook and Hartford may be 
explored by the steamers Hartford and 
Middletown, of the Hartford and New 
York Transportation Company, sailing 
from New York and ealling at the chief 
river landings. 

(Continued on page 1296) 
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This is no ordinary ‘‘drink-it-just-to-be-drinking- 
something’’ beverage. Coca-Cola has distinctive, 
individual qualities that you will recognize. Just 
to look at a glass of it tells the story—bright, 
sparkling, clear. 


Delightfully refreshing—completely thirst-quenching— 
~—* = ‘It’s worth repeating. 


Demand the Genuine— 
Refuse Substitutes. Wises 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, Ga. 























HEAVY CAR TYPE 


FISK 


TIRES 








HEAVY CAR TYPE 
FISK TIRES, Built 
for Greatest Service 
on Heavy Cars, Prac- 
tically Eliminate Tire 
Troubles on Lighter 





HEAVY CAR TYPE FISK 
TIRES have in their exclu- 
Sive construction strength 
and resistance for Greatest 
Service on heavy cars. 
This means for the light 
car a surplus approaching 
the practical elimination of 
tire troubles. 


In perfecting Fisk Tires to 
the point of Greatest Ser- 
vice the requirements of 
the heavy car were taken 
as standard and the aim of 
the entire Fisk design was 
towards meeting the severe 
strains of carrying great 
The user of the 
light car is a great gainer 


In the exclusive HEAVY 
CAR TYPE Construction 
there are four plies of fabric 
used in the 3-inch sizes— 
more fabric than found in 
the same sizes of other 
The greatest tire 
value obtainable today is 
HEAVY CAR 
TYPE FISK EQUIP- 
MENT for light cars. 


Write Department D for Latest Fisk 
Booklet 


The Fisk Rubber Company 


Factory and Home Office, Chicopee 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY OF N. Y. 
BRANCHES IN 41 CITIES 

Fisk Pneumatic Tires are guaran- 

teed when filled with efr at the re- 

commended pressure and attached 

to a rim bearing either one or both of the 





with any substitute for aii 
other rime than those specified this guarantee 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT POETRY 





HAT material is best suited to poetic 
treatment? Of late years many 
| writers of verse have become convinced 
| that it is their duty to deal exclusively with 
‘the circumstances of the civilization in 

which they live, to write of subways, sky- 
| scrapers, telephones, phonographs, and 
| other modern phenomena. Certainly there 
is an immediate appeal in work of this sort; 
the public likes to read about things with 
which it is familiar. But the poet who 
thinks of his posthumous fame—and per- 
haps no poet is so modest as not to have his 
intimations of literary immortality—will do 
well to consider that when the invention or 
discovery that now seems so tremendous 
becomes commonplace there is a possibilits 
of the poetry celebrating it becoming like- 
wise stale and uninteresting. For instance, 
who remembers any of the poems com- 
memorating the first railway? To come to 
more recent times, thousands of poem: 
have been written on the subject of avia- 
tion, yet only two of these (the two sonnets 
by Florence Earle Coates) seem to retain 
their hold on the attention of the public. 
And this is because Mrs. Coates wrote of 
aviation not as an isolated fact, but as a 
phase in human progress; a thing insepar- 
ably connected with the eternal passions 
of the soul. It is the humanity of a poem 
which keeps it fresh; the poet who de- 
scribes a marvelous new cannon must be 
| content with the praise of his own genera- 
| tion, but the world has never ceased to 
listen to him who sang of arms and the 


/||man. So the poet’s safest course, it seems, 


is to deal with the unchanging substance of 
life, with love, hate, fear, and hope. Miss 
| Sylvia Lynd writes on one of the oldest of 
themes in the London Nation, and we re- 
print her splendid lines below. The 
| metaphor is excellently sustained, the song 
is full of lofty courage, and its thought is in 
no way limited by race or generation. 


| Hunting Song 

| By Syiv1a LYND 

I 

| The hunt is up! the hunt is up! 
It sounds from hill to hill, 

It pierces to the hidden place 
Where we are lying still; 

And one of-us the quarry is, 
And one of us must go, 

When, through the arches of the wood. 
We hear the dread horn blow. 


II 
A huntsman bold is Master Death, 
And reckless does he ride, 
And terror’s hounds with bleeding fangs 
Go baying at his side; 
And will it be a milk-white doe, ~ 
Or little dappled fawn, 
Or, will it be an antlered stag 
Must face the icy dawn? 


Ill 
Or will it be a golden fox 
Must leap from out his lair, 
Or where the trailing shadows pass 
| A merry, romping hare? 
The hunt is up, the horn is loud 
| By plain and covert side, 
And one must run alone, alone, 
When Death abroad does ride. 
(Continued on page 1286) 
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Cameras 


Unique in Design 
$2.50 to $240.00 
All Sizes All Styles 


These Imported ‘‘ Ensign’’ Cameras occasion 
favorable comment wherever seen. They are 
preferred for fine workmanship and excellence of 
results in use. The prices compare favorably. 


Ensign Double Instantaneous Non- Curlable 
Orthochromatic Films preferred by all earnest 
workers. Won’t you try them? They fit your 
Camera and will keep a full year in any climate. 


Many Trust Dealers discriminate against En- 


Note ~ sign Cameras and Films. Write to us for 
Catalogue and name of nearest Ensign Dealer. 


G. GENNERT 
NEW YORE - CHICAGO 8AN FRANCISCO 
24 E. 13th 8t. 320 8. Wabash Ave. 682 Mission St. 





THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
PLACE ABOUT THE HOUSE 


HE place where the morning papers 
can be read in peace and seclusion, 
the place where you find a shaded 

retreat during the hot hours of the day, is 
your own porch if you equip it with 


AEROLU 


PORCH SHADES 


These shades, built of prepared woods, dyed 
in many pleasing colors and delicate tones are 
impervious to all weather conditions and he- 
in; oyenees with our patented NO-WHIP 
AETAC MENT, they will not flap in any 
wind. They come in sizes tt any porch or 
veranda. i 

Beautifully illustrated color folder descril- 
ing the shades in detail and telling at which 
stores they may be d or purct 1 
will be sent free upon request. 

Send us a post card,and we will send 
the folder. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
325 Oakland Ave., WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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What Does Your Car Weigh? 


The expense of running an automobile is in direct proportion to its weight. As the weight goes down, the expense 
decreases. A light car is safe, comfortable and easy to drive. In emergency it is readily controlled or stopped. 


Tire mileage, gasoline mileage and up-keep are all intimately connected with weight. The most economical engine 
made cannot show low cost of operation, if to move a certain number of passengers it has also to move a body 
and chassis of excessive weight. Excessive weight handicaps ability ; cuts down hill climbing ; and makes outrageous 
expense for tires and fuel. The remedy for heavy tire expense is a light, resilient car equipped with large tires. 











Weights and tire sizes of the 
fact-backed Franklin 


Six “‘38’’ touring or phaeton, 3328 pounds, tires, 4*< in. and 5 in. 
Six “38” 7-passenger touring, 3480 pounds, tires, 5 in. 


These weights include full equipment, gasoline and oil, ready for the road. 
Compare these weights and tire sizes with other cars. Franklins, 700 to 
1200 pounds lighter, are equipped with larger tires. 


You may think your car is light; weigh it. 


The capacity of a tire to carry its load comes practically all in the width or 
cross section of the tire and not in its diameter. A 41/2" tire is 25 per 
cent. more tire than a 4" tire of the same diameter. A 34x41!/" tire is 
19 per cent. more tire than a 36x4" tire and costs 15 per cent. more. 


10,746 Miles Average Tire Service 


Franklin owners in 1912 reported an average of 10,746 miles per set of 
tires. Write for our “tire folder” which gives these reports in detail. 
Ninety-eight per cent. of Franklin owners do not carry extra tires, so sure 
are they of reliable tire service. 


Franklin cars are built for the lowest total cost during the use of the car. They are built 
for superior service, a service that, combined with low operating cost, makes the total figure— 
satisfaction. The start of Franklin service and Franklin light weight is direct cooling. 


Particularly notice the 
refined forward lines 
in the Franklin. 





Engine and Vehicle 
patented July 2, 1908 


Franklin Six “ 38,” a commodious, 
luxurious 5-passenger car 


$3600 


The Fact-Backed Franklin is also made as follows: 


Franklin Six “38,” 4-passenger Torpedo Phacton . . . . .. . $3600 
Franklin Six “38” 7-passenger Tourng . . . ......- 3850 
Franklin Little Six “30° Touring car or 2-passenger Phaeton . . . 2900 
Franklin Four “25” Tourng. . . . . . +... ss . . . 2000 


Franklin Automobile Company 15 Franklin Square Syracuse N Y 


_ Little Six “30” touring, 2993 pounds, tires 476 in. 
Four ‘‘25’’ touring, 


2520 pounds, tires 4 in. 


What is Direct Cooling ? 
Direct cooling is sending a continuous, 
vigorous stream of fresh air directly over 
and around the cylinders, which does 
away with the air-cooled water radiator, 
water pump, jackets, pipe and hose. 


Into the Franklin flywheel is built a sirocco 
fan. This exhausts the air below the 
cylinders and causes fresh air to rush in 
through the front of the hood over and 
down through the sleeves that surround 
the cylinders with their radiating fins. 
This vigorous air current literally wipes 
the heat right off the cylinders. There is 
no water to limit the efficiency. The 
Franklin is the only motor engine that 
can be operated with consistent success 
in hot climates, in mountainous and sandy 
sections. 


The Franklin direct-cooled engine operates 
at the most efficient temperature. It holds 
the world’s record for gasoline-economy. 
There is nothing in direct cooling to get 
out of order, nothing to oil or fill up. 


Motor Cannot Stall 


The Entz electric starting and lighting — 
system used on Franklin cars, makes it 
impossible for the engine to stall. Take 
your seat in the car, throw a switch and 
your starter is at work. Give the motor 
gas and it goes to work. If you should 
by accident cut off the gas, the starter 
picks the motor right up and, as you give 
it gas again, away it goes. 
White for our catalogue—a book full of 
real automobile facts. _ 


amy 






Residence of Mr. J. B. Thomas, Elyria, Ohio. John 
Pierce-American Hot Water Boiler provides ample heat with 


The modern house is steam or hot 
water heated. No other method is 
so healthful, so easily cared for, so 
dependable or so economical. Be- 
fore you plan the heating equip- 
ment for your new home or change 
the e 2 sage you have, see the tare "Al bui 


steamfitter who handles 


PiCTCC knanors 


Have him explain the 
construction of a Pierce 
Boiler — its durability, 
simplicity, fuel economy, 
and its wonderful steam 
or hot water producing 


ability. 


tages are 


254 James Street, 
Syracuse, New York 


your consideration be- 
cause they have placed 
Pierce Boilers in P300,- 
000 homes. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 


._—" 


Hers Newson, Cleveland, Architect. A 
the minimum of attendance and expense. 





The Pierce 
American 
An efficient hot water 
boiler of the horizon- 


for steam. 























These advan- 


well worth 














takes all the mystery 
out of the subject o 
heating; tells what 
heat is good, what 
bad, and why—and 
Branches in all itis free. Write us 
Principal Cities ‘fort. 











Summer ironing 
With the Window Open 


or on the porch! The cool breeze does 
not affect the Imperial Self-Heating Iron 
because it generates its own heat from 
gasoline or denatured alcohol. It does 
beautiful work indoors or out at a cost of 
only 1 cent for five hours. 


Do not sacrifice your — and 
strength in a hot kitchen! Use th 


IMPERIAL itcxrmc IRON 


It makes ironing so easy 
that you need it the year 
‘round. Simple and safe. 
More economical and 
handy than gas or elec- 
tricity. Low price. 
Liberal guarantee. 
Write for free 
booklet “Ironing 
Comfort” and 10 
days Trial Offer. 





The 
Ramie Fibre 


is guaranteed absolutely pure (100%) Ramie 
Linen, not adulterated with cotton, or other 
inferior materials. 


The United States Government Report No. 7 
of the Department of Agriculture, Fibre Investi- 
gation, pronounces Ramie the most wonderful 
and valuable of all fibres. 


It is endorsed by the highest medical author- 
ities of the world for its hygienic properties, and 
as a perfect material for Health Underwear. 


The Schlichten Ramie summer-weight gar- 
ments are a luxury for hot weather. the Ramie 
Linen being deliciously cool, having the highest 
absorbing and evaporating power of all known 
textile substances. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


If your dealer cannot. supply you, we can 
direct you to one who can. Write us for book- 
let.and samples. 


SCHLICHTEN-RAMIE COMPANY 
357 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





CURRENT POETRY 
(Continued from page 1284) 
: IV 
But idle ‘tis to crouch in fear, 
Since Death will find you out; 
Then up and hold your head erect, 
And pace the wood about, 
And swim the stream, and leap the wall, 
And race the starry mead, 


Nor feel the bright teeth in your flank 
Till they be there indeed. 


Vv 


For in the secret hearts of men 
Are peace and joy at one, 

There is a pleasant land where stalks 
No darkness in the sun, 

And through the arches of the wood 
Do break like silver foam, 

Young laughter, and the noise of flutes, 
And voices singing home. 


The mood portrayed in the following 
poem (from the June Harper’s Magazine) is 
common, surely, but it has seldom been put 
into verse. Certainly no poet has exprest 
it with more epigrammatic grace. 


Loss 
By JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE 


Once was the need of you 
A pain too great to bear, 

And all my heart went calling you 
In work and song and prayer. 


But now dull time has brought 
A sadder, stranger lot— 

That I should look upon the day 
And find I need you not. 


From Harper’s Magazine, too, we take 
this charming picture of a simple rural 
homestead. Miss Cook writes melodiously 
and sympathetically, and her pathos never 
degenerates into sentimentality. 


The Old House 
By ETHEL AUGUSTA COOK 


How lost in trees a gray house stands with flowers 
about the door; 

A gravel path leads to the gate, a white road 
sweeps before. 

O brooding house, and shadowy grass, and flowers 
red and sweet! 

The white road sweeping straight away was made 
for children’s feet. 


Long years ago child voices thrilled among the 
swaying trees, 

Long years ago a blithesome laugh was borne on 
every breeze. 

In every mossy hollow then a goblin treasure kept; 

In every fragrant blossom then a fairy lightly slept. 


All day a horde of flying feet beat down the 


grass; 

All day a bow of widened eyes watched mystic 
wonders pass 

In shadows gray, and circling cloud, and showers 
that brightened all, 

And through the hours a little bird made music 
with his call. 


The wall closed out a world unknown and drew a 
world about, 

But when the gate blew open once, wide wistful 
eyes looked out. 

O brooding house, and shadowy grass, and flowers 
red and sweet! 

The white road sweeping straight away was made 
for children’s feet. 


The road so white lay here in shade, and there in 
sunlight gleamed, 

While all the way tall laughing grass its wayward 
tresses streamed. 

So far it ran noone could say what place was at its 


end; 
Wide, white, and straight, it swept away with 
never any bend. 


(Continued on page 1288) 
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Why several grades? 


Here are five 4-ounce bottles. 


Each is filled with a 


different grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


The grades all differ in thick- 
hess, or “‘ body.” 


These oils meet the most severe 
tests that have ever been ex- 
acted from automobile lubri- 
cating oils. In sheer lubricating 
quality they stand alone. 


But that, of itself, is not suf- 
ficient. 


To properly reach the many 


friction points the oil’s ‘body 
must be suited to your feed system. 


To make thiscondition plainer, 


a homely illustration may 
taken from the sewing room: 


A fine thread is often too light 
for the wear required. A heavy 


A guide 








thread is often too thick to pass 
through the eye of the needle. 


Neither meets requirements. 


So it is with automobile lubri- 
cating oil. 


Quality equal, the heaviest- 
bodied oil will prove the most dur- 
able. But to be of service it must 
be able to properly pass through 
your lubricating system. 


The conditions to be met are 
complex. The problem is serious. 


Motors differ. 
Feed systems differ. 


Before the oil which best com- 
bines durability with ability to 
meet the feed requirements of 
your car can be determined the 
construction of your motor must 


be known and carefully con- 
sidered. 


We have undertaken this prob- 
lem with the thoroughness that 
has established our standing in 
the general lubricating fieid. 


Every year we analyze the 
motor-construction of each of the 
season’s models. Guided by this 
analysis and by practical experi- 
ence we determine the correct 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
each make of car. 


Our findings we list in a lubri- 
cating chart, printed in part on 
this page. 


The oil specified for your car 
in this chart is the scientifically- 
correct grade for your motor. 


The superior efficiency of these 
oils has been thoroughly proven 
by practical tests. 


If you use oil of lower lubri- 
cating quality, or of less-correct 
“body” than that specified for your 
car, loss of power, unnecessary 
friction, and ultimate serious 
damage must result. 


A word about ourselves. 


Lubrication with us is both a busi- 
ness and a profession. 


Throughout the world the lubricat- 
ing counsel of the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany is sought by engineers who must 
= the most rigid efficiency stand- 
ards. 


Our clientele includes thousands of 
manufacturing plants—located in prac- 
tically every civilized country. 


We supply the floating armaments 
of the world’s leading naval powers. 


We supply the aeroplane fleets of the 
leading military powers. 
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Outside of the home field we supply 
over seventy foreign automobile manu- 
facturers. 


The lubricating chart on this page 
represents our professional advice. 


We suggest that you note down the 
grade specified for your car. 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloil from 
dealers it is safest to order either a full 
barrel, half-barrel, or a sealed five-gal- 
lon or one-gallon can. 


Make certain that you see the name 
and our red Gargoyle on the container. 


A booklet, containing our complete 
lubricating chart, together with points 
on lubrication, will mailed you on 
request. 


The various grades, refined and fil- 
tered to remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘D’”’ $ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 


They are put up in 1 and § gallon 
sealed cans, in half-barrels and barrels, 
All are branded with the Gargoyle, 
which is our mark of manufacture. 
They can be secured from all reliable 
garages, automobile supply stores, and 
others who supply lubricants. 


VACUUM OIL CO., 
Rochester, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: 

DETROIT BOSTON) NEW YORK 
Ford Bldg. 49 Federal St. 29 Broadway 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Fisher Bldg. 4th & Chestnut Sts. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Indiana Pythian Bldg. 


Distributing warehouses in the prin- 
cipal cities of the world. 


to correct Automobile lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule, the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used. For example, “A” means “Gargoy!e Mobiloil A.” “Arc.” 
means “Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.” For all electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil A. The recommendations cover both pleasure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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EVINRUDING 


THROUGH THE WATER 


lem. 





construction of the rowboat. 


miles an hour. 


to you if you own one. 


103 F Street 
NEW YORK CITY SHOW ROOMS: 


CALIFORNIA SHOW ROOMS: 


SEATTLE REPRESENTATIVES: 








These 
detachable 
rowboat 
motors are 
so simple 
that women 
and children 
operate 


them 


423 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 





O those who desire the pleasure of 
motor boating without the usual 
large investment of a motor boat, the 


is the sinalilens solution of the ‘nin 
This portable motor attaches to and detaches from any 
rowboat in less than one minute without any change in the 


THE MOTOR CARRIES LIKE A SATCHEL, 
as it weighs but 50 pounds, and it will drive a rowboat eight 
It has a weedless propeller; it starts with a 
swing of the fly wheel (no cranking); anyone can operate it. 
Summer pleasures that you never realized before are open 
Beautifully illustrated catalog sent upon request. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Hudson Terminal Building, 30 Church Street, New York. 


Woodhouse Gasoline Engine Company, 62-64 Marion Street. 





arm Mortsages 


Our mortgages have stood the test for 
30 years without the loss of a dollar. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet “‘A” and 
list of offerings. Highest references. 


EJ Lander & Co Grand forks NDWA/O 
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NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 


of making perfect duplicates with the 
Daus IMPROVED Tip-Top Duplicator. 
No intricate mechanism. No printer's 
ink. Always ready. 100 copies from 
pen-written and 50 from type-writ- 
ten original. Useful in any business. 
Sent on Ten Days’ Trial Without 
Deposit. Complete Duplicator 
contains roll of * Dauseo” Oiled 


Parchment Back duplicating 
surface. which can be used over and over again, price - 


FELIX Pe DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bdg., 111 John St. N.Y. 








Quality-Durability- Beauty-Economy 


Represented in Every Design of Fence We Make 


Write us before‘ordering elsewhere for we can 
save you money 
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CURRENT POETRY 
(Continued from page 1286) 

The rushing feet have now grown slow, and go 
with quiet tread. 

The fairies sleeping in the flowers woke long ago 
and fled. 

The gate swings wide, the wall is down, the mystic 
road is clear; 

But no one goes with dancing feet, or ever journeys 
here. 


They fare, staid pilgrims, far and wide; the round 
world is their home. 

They go on every road but this; on this they never 
come. 

O brooding house, and shadowy grass, and flowers 
red and sweet! 

The white road sweeping straight away was made 
for children’s feet. 


Except for the third stanza, which is 
rather prosaic, the following poem (from 
The Westminster Gazette) is musical and full 
of color. Mr. Vale has put into his lines 
much of the charm of the Orient—that 
charm which, as he says, is fast disappearing 
before the advance of Western civilization:. 


Old Japan 
By EpMUND VALE 


I can hear the children clapping 
Hidden in the misty morning 
On the shores of Old Japan— 
I can see the junk sail flapping 
Red with light that’s ruddier dawning 
On the snows of Fuji San. 


While the filmy haze is lifting 

I can see through many a rifting 
Shaggy fir-trees, little islands, 
Like a painted Nippon fan, 

Like a fan that’s silver rounded, 

For the bay is sandy bounded, 
Stretching to the flowery highlands 
Of the heart of Old Japan. ‘ 


Here are things that Westerns share not, 
Here business, time, and haste compare not 
In the dull or in the clever 
With the peace of mind of man. 
Here with joy in mist and glamour, 
Droning chant, and ringing clamor 
Naked children play for ever 
Simple games of Old Japan. 


Play on then till bats are dipping, 

Till the shades of night come tripping 
And your souls in dark are hidden, 
Sweet Kodomo and Nésan, 

For a darker shade approaching 

From the westward is encroaching, 
Pressing onward unforbidden 
Round the shores of Old Japan. 


And while temple gongs are booming 
By pagodas dimly looming 
And by many an ancient torii 
And by paper lanterns wan, 
Progress comes with fingers stealing, 
Without mercy, without feeling, 
Waiting but to grip your story: 
Then they'll close it, Old Japan. 


Here is the brief expression of a great 
thought. We take it from The Outlook. 


The Great Voice 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


I who have heard solemnities of sound— 

The throbbing pulse of cities, the loud roar 

Of ocean on sheer ledges of gaunt rock, 

The chanting of innumerable winds 

Around white peaks, the plunge of cataracts, 

The whelm of avalanches, and, by night, 

The thunder’s panic. breath—have come to know 

What is earth’s mightiest voice—the desert’s 
voice— 











Silence, that speaks with deafening tones of God, 
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Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


3 








Hand 
Made 





Credit Kelly-Springfield Tires ah vel rubber; credit 
them with hand-making and the knowledge of manu- 





facture that comes with seventeen years experience— 
then ask yourself what else you can demand of a tire. 


mally Springfield Tire Co., 229 West 57th St., New York 


Branch shins in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. pyri Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore, Seattle, 
lanta, Akron, O., Buffalo 


The Heam Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, O. Bering Tire and Rubber Co., Houston, Texas 
Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Southern Hardware & Woodstock Co. Ltd., ‘sohapeesaame Atkinson Tire & Supply Co., Ja cksonville, Fla: 
Central Rubber rose Indianapolis, Ind. C. D. Franke & Co., Charleston, S. C. 
H.R. Olmstead & Sons, Syracuse, N. Y. K&S, Ano Tie Co Lined, Torcato 
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LOS ANCELES 
COUNTRY CLUB 
LOS ANGELES — 
CAL Z 


Those who choose a tire 
because of the prestige that goes with. 


leadership, choose Firestone. 
Those who judge a tire by its popularity 


with the many, demand Firestone. 


The motoring enthusiast recognizes the value of 
both name and fame, but prefers the stouter test of 
service. He wants extra mileage, long life of tire and 
Car, safety and confident going. 

So he insists upon Firestone Tires. 


The reasons why Firestone answers all these de- 
mands are set forth in the book ‘‘ What's What 
In Tires,” by H. S. Firestone. Write for it. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


“America’s ‘nent Exclusive Tire and 
Akron, Ohio All Large Cities 








Sparks can not burn 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


On plant of the Medina Foundry Co., 
Medina, Ohio, J-M _ Asbestos Roofing 


has for years withstood a continuous shower of sparks 
from a cupola stack. Scores of cases are on record to prove 
that J-M Asbestos Roofing has saved buildings from de- 
struction by resisting the action of burning brands and embers 
blown from adjacent fires. J-M Asbestos Roofing affords per- 
Sect fire protection. Fire, chemical fumes and weather have no effect 
on it—because it is all mineral, and, therefore, practically indestruc- 
tible. Composed of layer upon layer of Asbestos Felt cemented with 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt. Literally a sheet of pliable stone. 


Cheapest-per-year Roofing 


J-M Asbestos Roofing contains nothing torust, rot, peel or crack. Never 
needs coating or graveling. ITS FIRST COST IS THE ONLY COST. Adapted 
to all buildings. Easily applied. We ship direct if your dealer can’t supply 
you. Write nearest Branch for illustrated Book No. 2686. 


H. W, JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 





Albany Chicago troit Thave New York San Franciso 

Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 

Boston Cleveland Kansas City A 8 STi fener Philadelphia St. Louis 

Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles wack New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE.CO., LIMITED 

Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 1966 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





A FEARFUL HUNT 


HE PERFECT coolness and intre- 
pidity with, which Mark Twain 
watched his guide climb the Alps has been 
matched by Strickland Gillilan in a dare- 
devil tiger-hunt in the back pages of 
Outdoor World and Recreation. Other 
hunters have quailed and quivered, and 
shrunk and shivered, but not he. Hemmed 
in on every side by high-class advertising 
matter, his pen dripping at every jump, 
we see him advancing with sang-froid 
and savoir faire, and without a trace of 
sauve qui peut. In a similar environment 
here we will put him through his hair- 
raising feat again. He begins by saying 
that he started for the hunt mounted on a 
strawberry roan elephant with docked 
tail, roached mane, and three white feet. 
Follow him: 


I tried to get a dark bay elephant, to 
match my complexion, but the only one 
in the barn was suffering with a light 
attack of heaves, caused by his having 
been overdriven and fed on muddy hay 
by a traveling man from Peoria. 

In a cane-brake full of bamboos—the 
cane-brake must not be confused with the 
cane rush, tho almost anything would be 
confused with a cane rush—in a bamboo 
thicket, I say, we went seeking the tiger. 
These thickets are the most unsatisfactory 
places in the world to hunt for tigers, be- 
cause that is where tigers are usually 
found. This makes the sport unsafe. 
Tigers constitute one of the principal 
drawbacks to this sort of hunting. Many 
otherwise sportive persons would go tiger- 
hunting were it not for the possibility of 
being successful. I would advise an ease- 
loving person to hunt tigers in the hay- 
mow, under a spare bed, or in the turnip 
patch, rather than in a bamboo thicket. 
That is no place for a nervous person to 
hunt tigers. 

I sent one of my native beaters into the 
jungle to see if any tigers had been mis- 
placed there. While an egg-beater is a 
machine for beating eggs, native-beaters 
are not machines for beating the natives. 
Those are known as slot-machines. If I 
had sent this fellow into the brush after 
birds’ eggs, he would have been, himself, 
an egg-beater, according to the formation 
of the term. 

This fellow picked up a tiger under a 
thorn-bush. I do not know who had care- 
lessly dropt it there. 

Perhaps I should hasten to explain to 
the trustful reader that picking up a tiger 
does not mean lifting him bodily as one 
would pick up a windfall apple. An adult 
he-tiger is not a thing to be fondled with 
the ungloved hands and prest passion- 
ately to one’s throbbing bosom. 

Picking up a tiger, as we big-game 
hunters use the term, means catching the 
trail—not the tail—of one of those con- 
vict-garbed jungle cats. 

A few yards further on the beater came 
face to face with the game. It was twelve 
| feet from tip to tip, which is about eight 
| feet further than it usually is between a 
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Pullman porter’s tips. This proves to us 
that the shark is smaller than the tiger. 

Our certainty as to the dimensions of 
this tiger comes from two things: First, 
he got away, which proves that he was 
monstrously large; second, the beater took 
immediate and effective measures—to 
escape. 

The tiger coughed fiercely at the native. 
The first cough was delivered with the 
native about six feet from the tiger; the 
second, which followed in rapid, staccato- 
like succession, was delivered while the 
native was swimming the Ganges River, 
two provinces away. The beater lingered 
only long enough after the first cough to 
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warn the tiger against spitting in a public 
place, and then he went to hunt a drug- 
store to purchase something for the tiger’s 
cough. He told us so, when we found him 
the next summer, in Tibet. 

We tried to induce our elephant to charge 
the tiger, but he insisted on cash. He had 
been in the livery business long enough 
to know the danger of opening a charge 
account with a stranger of that stripe. 

So, after discharging our elephant gun, 
our express rifle, our parcel-post revolver, 
and most of the hired help, we left a fresh 
catnip ball in the jungle to coax the animal 
back during the night, and returned to 
Singapore for rest and refreshment and a 
new supply of stationery. 














THE NATIONAL LEAGUE PENNANT 


RACE 


HE anxious seat is full of baseball 
managers just now, because the sea- 

son is about one-third gone and some of the 
teams which were counted on strongly to 
get far in the lead seem to find some diffi- 
culty in striking their gait. Particularly is 
this so in the National League, where the 
St. Louis Cardinals and the Brooklyn 





You could 





Unprotected walls of stucco, concrete or 
brick absorb much water, becoming damp, un- 
santineyenddatarse’, Butthey can bewater- 
proofed and beautified by an application of 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 





June Mornings 


In these early-summer mornings serve Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice 
with berries. 

These are royal dishes. The tart of the fruit forms an ideal blend with 
these crisp, airy wafers, these almond-flavored grains. 





Or serve the grains with cream and sugar. They taste like toasted nuts. 

Gigantic grains—eight times normal size—with walls as thin as tissue. 

Use them in candy making—for frosting cake—as a garnish for ice cream. 
Wherever nut-meats taste good, try these nut-like grains. 

We sold in March forty million dishes of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
That shows how people like them. 




















se ble part of the wall, sealing all pores and 
filin hair-cracks. Hard as flint. Dampproof, 
weather-resisting. Gives uniform, artistic color. 
Furni in a variety of tones. 


It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con Water- 
proofing Products. Write for full information, 
telling us your needs. 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
136 Trus-Con Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 
(‘Aikddiikhhikihkikhhih lll 
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Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 
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| June Evenings | 


For suppers or luncheons or bedtime, serve Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice 
in milk. 

The grains float like bubbles. | They are four times as porous as bread. 

They are dainty morsels—brown and crisp and toasted. Also whole-grain 
foods. 





Then remember this: These grains are steam exploded. All the hundred 
million granules inside of each grain are literally blasted to pieces. 

So the grains don’t tax the stomach. Prof. Anderson’s process makes 
cereals digestible, to an extent unknown before. 


That fact helps to make Puffed Grains an ideal evening dish. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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The Noiselessness of the 
Siwelclo Is an Advantage 
Found in No Other Similar 
Fixture. 


This appeals particularly to those 
whose sense of refinement is shocked 
by the noisy flushing of the old style 
closet. The Siwelclo was designed to 
prevent such embarrassment and has 
been welcomed whenever its noiseless 
feature has become known. When 
properly installed it cannot be heard 
outside of its immediate environment. 


B WG 


WN 


SIWELCLO 


Every sanitary feature has been per- 
fected in the Siwelclo—deep water seal 
preventing the passage of sewer gas, 
thorough flushing, etc. 


The Siwelclo is made of Trenton 
Potteries Co. Vitreous China, with a 
surface that actually repels dirt like a 
china plate. It is glazed at a tempera- 
ture 1000 degrees higher than is pos- 
sible with any other material. 

The most sanitary and satisfactory ma- 
terials for all bathroom, kitchen and laun- 
dry fixtures are Trenton Potteries Co. 
Vitreous China and Solid Porcelain. Your 
architect and plumber will recommend 
them. If you are planning a new house 
or remodeling, you ought to see the great 
variety and beauty of design such as are 
shown in our new free booklet $13 “ Bathe 
ter.”’ Send for a copy now. 


The Trenton 
Potteries Co. 
Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. 


The largest manufacturers of 
Sanitary pottery in the U.S.A. 
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Noiseless 
Siphon Jet 
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This lid fits tight! 
Keeps odors in—dogs out 


It’s easy for dogs to nose the lid 
off the ordinary garbage can 
and scatter the contents. 





A Not so with Witt’s. The 
lid of 
oan? 
Witt’s 
Can and Pal Look for the 
closes down tightly Yellow Label 






over the rim—and stays 
there till you take it off. 

Witt’s are made of heavy 
galvanized steel, with deep 
corrugations that are 29 times 
stronger than plain steel. 
They won't rust, always look 
neat and clean, and are the 
most sanitary cansmade. Yet 
Witt’s cost but little more 
than the ordinary can and 
pail—last twice as long. 

Three sizes of 
each ; ask your deal- 
er to show them 
to you. If he 
hasn’t Witt’s, 
write us and we 
will see that you 
are supplied. 










THE WITT 
CORNICE 60. 
Dept. K 
Cincinnati, 0. 
Look for the 
Yellow 
Label 





















Let a DAVEY Tree 
Expert examine 
Your Trees Now 


It is far less expensive to find 
out and eradicate the disease, 
decay and physical weak- 
nesses of trees, than to pay 
the price of neglect. 

The treatment of trees is the work 


letter from a prominent 


Moline, Il, March 13, 1911 
I look upon the work (treat 
ment of his trees by Davey Ex- 
perts) with great satisfaction 
and am glad oe Tlook 

"y have had 
your scientifically intelligent 
attention.”’ 

G. A. STEPHENS, 
Pres. Moline Plow Co. 
Wochell be glad to fora 
al ex: 
— —— of your trees 
Write for booklet *“J"* 
The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
Kent, Ohio 


Branch Offices with Telephone 
Connections: New York,Chicago, 
Montreal, Francisco. 
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Dodgers have been playing surprizingly 
fast baseball, while the Pittsburg Pirates 
have been lingering in the second division 
and the New York Giants have been barely 
able to keep in the first. Bozeman Bulger, 
of the New York Evening World, believes 
the Pirates have struck their natural gait 
and will soon be one of the three com- 
petitors in the pennant race. The Giants 
have not yet pulled themselves together: 
just right, but Mr. Bulger has an idea that 
they will be one of three leading teams in 
the final struggle. Just now they have too 
many weak spots, and we read: 


McGraw fully realized this when he 
shoved in a big stack to get Arthur Fromme, 
He needs to get his machine on a smooth, 
steady basis and do it quickly. Unless the 
team strikes a stride consistent with its 
natural strength by the middle of June the 
Giants will have blown the pennant. 

This time last year, it will be remem- 
bered, the Giants were so far in the lead 
that the race already had assumed the 
proportions of a huge joke. Even at that, 
the lead was so well eaten into by Septem- 
ber that the Cubs came within an inch of 
nipping them at the finish. It was the 
enormous lead at the jump that saved the 
team of 1912. The team of 1913 has no 
such margin to fall back on, but has fallen 
just the same. 

The failure of a championship machine 
to get under way after winning two pen- 
nants is not without precedent. After the 
Giants had won the World’s Championship 
in 1905 they cracked so badly the following 
spring that McGraw found it necessary to 
get rid of six men, and then the best he 
could do was to finish fourth. The Cubs 
also cracked after winning the big prize, 
but came back after one off year. Then 
the machine went to pieces completely. 
The Pirates, Athletics, and Tigers all had 
the same experience. There is a difference, 
however, between the New York Club of 
1906 and 1913. The former failed through 
outliving its usefulness. The players grew 
old and worn out.: That is not true of the 
present team. The Giants of to-day are 
young and should be at their top form. 
Most any manager in the league will tell 
you that McGraw has more natural strength 
on his club than has any team in the league. 
The problem is to bring it out and get value 
received. 

The Phillies have gone far enough now 
to convince fans throughout the country 
that they are not at the top notch through 
accident. Dooin has been blest with 
the best pitching in the league. His men 
are fighters at all stages and, while they 
haven’t the hitting strength of the Giants, 


it’s worth. Philadelphia and Brooklyn 
have played consistent baseball since the 
race began. Indications are that Brooklyn 
has begun to crack, and the players around 
the circuit are prophesying that the 
Phillies will take the toboggan as soon as 
they hit the road after next week. There 
is no reason for believing that, except that 
Pittsburg and New York are stil! regarded 
as stronger clubs. 


Polo Grounds I have seen none that looked 





better than the Pirates. After a bad get- 








they are working what they have for all. 


Of all the clubs that have played at the 
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away they appear to have struck their 
regular gait and ought to be up around the 
top within a short while. The chance is 
before the Giants to do the same thing, and 
they had better jump in while the oppor- 
tunity lasts. 


Mr. Bulger got a favorable impression of 
the Cardinals when they played in New 
York, but he does not believe Miller Hug- 
gins’s team can cope with the Giants, the 
Phillies, and the Pirates. They need, he 
thinks, two more good pitchers and a couple 
of .300 hitters. To conclude: 


Next to Pittsburg the Cardinals showed 
the best baseball of any of the visiting 
clubs. While Miller Huggins hasn’t a 
team that looks good enough for a pennant 
winner, he has got those fellows smoking 
things up on the bases. The Cardinals are 
wonderful base runners, and will take 
desperate chances on the slightest provoca- 
tion. With two more good pitchers and a 
couple of .300 hitters the St. Louis club 
would be dangerous. 

The Cubs appear pitiably weak as com- 
pared with the wonderful machine led so 
many years by Frank Chance. They 
haven’t the punch. Moreover, the Cubs 
do not go about their work with that 
smooth, concerted action that formerly 
made them appear so deadly against the 
Giants. Evers will have to start at the 
bottom and build up a new machine. He 
cannot expect to go very far on the rem- 
nants of the one left by Chance. 

On paper Cincinnati has a team that 
ought to be a wonder. But it isn’t. Joe 
Tinker has been unable to get anything 
like a machine organized. He has a good 
infield and a.really wonderful outfield, but 
for some reason they don’t appear to get 
results out of the natural strength. The 
acquisition of Devore, Groh, and Ames 
ought to put Tinker on his feet. That 
gives him a fast outfielder, a strong utility 
infielder, and a pitcher who has always won 
more than half his games. 

George Stallings has one of those teams 
that seem to be organized for no other 
purpose than to upset the dope. The 
Braves are liable to lose five straight to a 
weak club and then turn right around and 
beat the life out of a champion. Stallings 
has hitting strength, but no pitchers. In 
Maranville he kas one of the best short- 
stops in the league, and at second Bill 
Sweeney is just about as good as they come. 
These two men, however, are not a ball 
club. Stallings gave a very good line on 
his club when McGraw asked him the other 
day where he thought he would finish. 

“That isn’t worrying me,” replied 
George. ‘‘What I am worrying about is 
where will we start?” 

Realizing that the scorn of all Brooklyn 
will smite me, I’ve got to say it just the 


» same: From this neck of the woods it now 


looks as if the race in the National League 
will be a triangular one and the three clubs 
will be New York, Pittsburg, and Phila- 
delphia. 





They Helped.—Gisss—‘‘ Doctor Smart 
Says it requires lots of patience to run an 
automobile.”’ 

Disps—“‘ Well, he’s got the patients.” — 
Boston Transcript. 
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How This NewSix- Tone 
Hearing Device 
Makes the Deaf Hear Perfectly 


Sent On 10 Days’ 


Free Trial 


Without Deposit 
HE ACOUSTICON was the first instru- 


ment devised to successfully enable the deaf 
to hear; so invariably efficient has it been that 
there are now over one hundred thousand of them 
in use, not only by individuals, but in churches, 
theatres, and public buildings. 

Heretofore the Acousticon has been fitted to the weak- 
ness of the individual ear by a personal application, after 
the manner that glasses are fitted to suit the requirements 
of the individual eye. 

This most recent contribution of Science, however, will 
bring great relief and convenience to the hard of hearing, 
for the problem of fitting the ear has been solved so that it 
will not be necessary for those desiring an instrument of 
this character to make long expensive journeys to secure 
the most satisfactory results. 


The One Difficulty Heretofore 


Conditions of the ears vary with weather, health, voices of speakers, and environments, so that 
while the fitting was perfect under the old system the strength of the Acousticon could not be altered 
to meet changing conditions. Ifa person with a soft voice spoke to you at an ordinary distance you 
would hear perfectly, but a harsh, penetrating voice speaking at the same distance would be disagree- 
ably loud and discordant, perhaps unintelligible. 

The voices of public speakers, actors, and others vary, while the location in a church ‘or theatre 
makes it desirable to be able to adjust the Acousticon instantly to secure at all times the most 
satisfactory results. After seven years of incessant endeavor and experiments we have at last suc- 
ceeded in developing to the highest degree of efficiency 


A Six-Strength Sound Regulator 


which gives you the same results that you would obtain if you carried SIX COMPLETE IN- 
STRUMENTS about with you. By thesimple movement of a tiny lever from one button to another 
the sound is regulated to six different strengths, from the loudest to the softest. 

Think what this means! 
_ . If you are carrying on a personal conversation the mildest strength will be sufficient—if you are 
listening to a general conversation in a room-full, however, you can instantly regulate the strength 
so as to hear distinctly all that is said. 








“Well! Well! I hear you 
perfectly now.” 


If you go to a Lecture or Theatre you can quickly adjust the Acousticon to your exact require- 

ments—The voices of actors are never the same; and if one sounds too loud and another too soft, you 
can instantly change the instrument to suit those voices. The same way, but perhaps more so, at the 
Opera; singing voices vary greatly in their power and penetration, and here again you can_change to 
suit your pleasure and comfort. 
If you are deaf you know that both ears are never alike in their degree of deafness—you also 
know how desirable it is tobe able to use both ears. With the Sound Regulating Acousticon you 
can change from one ear to the other at will, regulating the instrument to the requirements of 
the ear you wish to use. 


HOW YOU MAY TEST IT BEFORE PURCHASING 


Our confidence in this new Acousticon is supreme. We invite everyone who is interested to 
make a ah 0 test of it before purchasing. We have many offices at convenient points through- 
out the United States and Europe—If, however, we find that gs are not convenient enough to one 
of these to call in person and test the Acousticon, we will glad i 


r y send you particulars how you may 
test it at your own home before a purchase is concluded. 





TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


You will thoroughly appreciate, we believe, how great an improvement this 
Sound Regulating Acousticon is over the old instrument. 

We therefore invite you to write for the particularly liberal arrangements 
we have decided to make with our Patrons in the exchanging of our new in- 
strument for the one which you now have. 











For Booklets, Full Particulars and Test Before Purchase, address 


THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. : 
1312 Candler Building, 220 West 42d Street, New York City 
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Vitalized Rubber 


in Diamond {esa} Tires 


calls ahalt on Short Mileage” 


All types of Diamond Tires are made 
of Vitalized Rubber—a new process 


discovered by our chemists 
which toughens pure rubber. 


It will give you the greatest 
mileage—stand the friction of 
the road and the pull of the en- 
gine—adapt itself from one end 
of the thermometer to the other 
—from high speed to low. 
Under all these conditions you, 
at the wheel, are riding with 





mind comfort, free from possible tire worries. 
Additional Diamond advantages—Perfect 3-Point Rim 

Contact, No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube protection 

—and, if you wish, the. now famous Diamond Safety 


(Squeegee) Tread. 


So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires—you 


can get them to fit your rims at any of the 


25000 Diamond Dealers 


always at your Service 























From ‘| 
Nature’s ' 
Laboratory ys 


Nature has given us water—her 
one great solvent —and she has 
given us Se Fa GRAPHITE—her 
— = to better nena 
ny, oily FLAKES cling tightl 

the thn Goer making ate 
like coating of marvelous smooth- 
nes: and endurance. 


DIXON’S 
Graphite Greases 


have received most remarkable endorse- 
ments from the “Speed Kings of 
Motordom.”’ 
DIXON’S GRAPHITE GREASE No. 677 
makes better lubrication, less noise 
and less wear. 
Sane name and model of car for 
free booklet, ‘‘ Lubricating 
Motor,”’ No.’ 347. = 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Established in 1827 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Uk ENDICOTT, Mii, XS 









































































S 
QUE * 
HEDGE TRIMMERS 


On well-kept, frequently trimmed 
hedges the Unique Hedge Trimmer fm 
cuts a 13-inch swath, trims on both FEA 
motions; easy to operate, Saves #e- 
time, strength and energy. 

For older es use os Foe <a in Hodes Trimmer 


Has an extra sae pay ‘caeret branches up to 
§-inch diameter. 


















Trim your hedge 
KAY 


4 times faster 


You can do the work in 
one-fourth to one-fifth the ; 
time, and get cleaner, 
evener results, if you use 
either of the 


UNI 


This tool will replace hedge trim- 

mer, lopping shears, grass edgers 

and. pruners ! 

Either tool pid carriage prepaid 

on receipt of $5.00. 

Money back if not satisfactory 

after one week’s trial. Refer to 

any bank in Philadelphia. 

Send for Free Illustrated Booklet, 
‘* Success with Hedges” 

FOUNTAIN CUTLERY CO. 
2407 Locust St., Philadelphia 


_ New York OMtce, 1 West 34th Street 
Opp. Waldorf-Astoria 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Going Down.—Gase—“ He claims he ig 


| 1a descendant from a great family.” 


Steve—‘ Yes, and he is still descend- 
ing.”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





The New Way.—‘ Come to our suffra- 
gette house-warming.”’ 

** Whose house are you going to burn?” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Pretty Close.—First Stupre—‘‘ How 


near were you to the right answer to the * 


fifth question? ”’ 
Seconp StupE—‘“‘ Two seats away.”— 
Widow. 





Not Unusual.—Knicker—“ Congress is . 


to hold night sessions on the tariff.”’ 

Bocxer—“ Well, you are generally kept 
up at night with infant industries.’’—New 
York Sun. 

Rapid Revision.—‘‘ Bloob has turned 
cubist.” 

(Ti Rot.”’ 

** Sold his first picture for a thousand.” 

‘* Fine ! ’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Ladies, Read This.—‘‘ What’s the trouble 
at your house? ”’ 

‘* Hunger strike for a new bonnet.”’ 

‘“* Your wife refuses to eat? ”’ 

‘* No; she refuses to cook.’’— Kansas City 
Journal. 





Not So Bad as That.—‘‘ Women are 
certainly trying hard to become man’s 
equal.” 

“Oh, I think you wrong us. All the 
women I know seem ambitious to go for- 
ward rather than backward.’’—Houston 
Post. 





A Manly Man.—‘ Doesn’t it humiliate 
you to have to go through life this way? ” 
asked the sympathetic woman as she pur- 
chased a photograph. 

‘‘ Yes, mam,”’ replied the Bearded Lady. 
“Tf it wasn’t for the wife and the kids I’d 
throw up the job to-day.’”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 





Ouch !—‘‘ Why am I gloomy?” de- 
manded the undesirable admirer, to whom 
she had given the cut direet. ‘‘ Isn’t it 
enough to make one gloomy to be cut by 
one he loves best? ” 

“The idea!’ exclaimed the heartless 
girl. ‘‘ I didn’t even know that you shaved 
yourself.”’—Catholic Standard and Times. 





No Rest.—‘‘ My old barber has left the 
city.” 

‘‘ You seem very regretful.” 

“‘ Yes; he had been trying to sell me a 
bottle of hair tonic for the past fifteen 
years, and so far I had succeeded in stand- 
ing him off. Now I shall have to start the 
battle all over with a new man.” —Pitisburg 
Post. 





Political Economy. — ‘“‘ What’s the 
wrangle about in Plunkville? ”’ 

‘“* Some of the community want to main- 
tain mudholes and swell their private 
fortunes by hauling automobiles out. 
Others want to improve the highways, 
pinch ’em for speeding and apply the Bre 
ceeds to public works of all kinds.” 


| Kansas City Journal. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


May 22 —Mexican rebels + nageaa Federal troops 

near Sacramento, Coahuila, g: ion 

of all towns between Saltillo. —_ onclova. 
A hundred Federals are reported killed. 


A Rome dispatch says Italian cronps under 
General Ganbretti were severely defeated b 
Arabs at Sidi Garba, Tripoli, on May 16. 
thousand Italians were reported missing 
the battle. 


May 24.—Princess Victoria Luise, Genaiites. 0 af 
the German Emperor, and Prince 
Augustus of Cumberland are ol es 
Berlin. 

The steamship Nevada is accidentally sunk by 
mines in .the Gulf of Smyrna and more than a 
hundred lives are lost. 


May 26.—Mrs/Emmeline Pankhurst, the suffrage 
leader, who was recently released from jail 
because of illness, is sent back to prison. 


May 27.—Owing to a deadlock, the adoption of 
a constitution and the election of a Pre3ident 
are deferred indefinitely by the Chinese 
Parliament. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON | 
May 22.—Gen. John C. Black, of Illinois, Presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Commission, and 


William Washburn, of New York, the Repub- 
lican member, resign, and Charles M. Gallo- 
way, of South Carolina, is named for General 
Black’s position and George R. Wales, of 
Vermont, for the other vacancy. 


May 26.—The Senate adopts a resolution author- 
izing an investigation of armor- —_ contracts 
by the Committee on Naval 

President Wilson issues a sanannas 3 denouncing 
the activity of lobbyists in trying to thwart 
the Democratic tariff policy. 

The Supreme Court decides that retailers may 
cut prices on patented articles without the 
permission of the patentee. 


May 27.—By a viva voce vote the Senate author- 
izes an inquiry into the West Virginia coal 
—. by the Committee on Education and 


May 28.—Postmaster-General Burleson issues 
an order discontinuing me use of the — 
ten-cent registry stamp and providing no ad- 
ditional registry stamps be orinted ted after the 
present supply is exhausted. 


GENERAL 


Mey 24.—Stephen J. Stilwell, State Senator from 

ew York City, who was recently exonerated 
by the Senate, is found guilty of bribery by a 
jury. 


Thirty-three are killed and about 200 o saiured 
when a pier at Long Beach, Cal., collapses. 


May 26.—The trial of Colonel Roosevelt’s libel 
suit against George H. Newett is begun at 
_Marquette, Mich. 


May 27.—The Federal District Court at St. 
Louis appoints receivers for the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad Company, known as 
the 'Frisco, and oe receivers are ap- 
pointed for the Chicag Eastern Illinois, a 
subsidiary line, by the ¢ Chicago District Court. 

Governor McGovern, of Wisconsin, vetoes a bill 
oeeann e a referendum vote on equal spingel = 
1914 is reason is that ym gerggr es yy 
— last November by a majority of 





Unanimous.—‘“‘ The Lord loveth acheer- 
ful giver,”’ quoted the Wise Guy. 
““Well, who doesn’t?’ retorted the 
Simple Mug.—Philadelphia Record. 


Referred to Lexicographer.—TEAcHER— 
““What is the derivation of the word 
lunatic? ” 

Purit—"‘ Luna, the moon, and—er— 
attic, the upper story.” —Town Topics. 


Memorial Tablets 


Ordered by the U. S. Government (Navy Depart- 
ment) cast from bronze metal recovered from the 


Wreck of U.S.S. - Maine 
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ts No. 


tures 


The superb ANSCO 


loaded with Ansco color-value Film, then you. 

films developed with Ansco Chemicals, and printed 

on prize-winning Cyko Paper. 

$2 to $55 will 3 4 good Ansco. Write for catalogue No. 

and booklet, ‘‘How to Make Enjoyment Last Forever. 
ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Pioneers in camera making. a of 
photographic supplies for more than 60 years. 


1A Folding Pocket 


AE REMARKABLE photograph is this! What The camera shown above 


beautiful contrasts of color and clearness of Ansco, one of « a t line of 

cor- 

detail! Just another example of the fine pictures —nered cameras, flied with 
you can take-at home or abroad this summer with phy 1am reversible 


an Ansco Camera. It illustrates the possibilities  J2°70 Gorrespond 0 A 


. : itv—— range-of the picture to 
of this amateur camera of professional quality ake ine P 9 eat pie- 


214 x 434 inches. 
Price $17.50. 
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jour yyeand yeand gi iriswhen they muse themselves wi with Me M 
fom. bind sa horizontal bar,sw 
. Built fe heavy peel tub’ 
proof;can “tbreak. Set uponsurfaceof 
price. Write for free catalog No.10 fond f va rFR 
Booklet for children.- Better send forone today—N 
FRED MEDART MFG. 





Williams, Inc., Bro: Foundry 
ee wee 27th St., N. Y. Illus. book on "on tenis free. 


co. 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SUMMER VACATION TRIPS 
(Continued from page 1282) * 


THE HUDSON 


Nature has endowéd" *the- -Hudson’ with 
a variety of charm. Guarding her portal 
are the beetling Palisades. Further north 
stand the towering. ~Highlands.. Along 
her more northern reaches are picturesque 
hills and green meadows. Nowhere is 
monotony. Man, too, has made her valley 
famous. Her story is that of a vreat ex- 
plorer, of Indian and 2arly Dutch tradi- 
tions, and of “battles. The spell which 
rests over her waters -has been the inspira- 
tion of poets and prose writers who have 
lived along her bahks.‘. Her many attrac- 
tions draw td:her.each year from far and 
near thousands of tourists. 

River ti rtation facilities on the Hudson 
are undoub y the best of those provided for 
any American river:’“For sixty-five years the 
Hudson River Day’ Line has been celebrated for 


be eee netted ee and excellent service. The 
to this famous fleet, the Wash- 

ee jwbig Ben just put in commission. 

sa Shan Lag long by 85 feet a is 

ine larees | ever constructed for river 
day “a an —s the distinction of having the 
biggest er-carrying capacity of a vessel 
of an ope yet ——. 000 people. e Day 
Line is operated in three divisions daily, Fine: 54 
Sunday, with calls at ‘che chief river lan: ; the 
Washington Irving and Hendrick Hudson, plying 
betwen New York and Albany, the Roberi Fulton, 
ma a daily round trip between New York and 
Poug! copale. and the Aa, making a round 
; moe week day betw m and New 


Y 

The night line service on this river is a 
popular. The Hudson Navigation Com 
maintains a fleet of five modern well-a _ 
steamers equip; with powerful a 
line has pl: in commission this season a ao 
steamer, the Berkshire, — feet long, with a beam 
of 90 feet and ha 500 staterooms, the ss 
river yes for 7 t service in the world 
boat is with ee powerful 
searc! Ae ore ge aft hese steamers. are 
opera in two divisions, the Trojan and Rens- 
selaer. between Troy and New York, the Berk- 
shire and C. W. orse between fey ens and 
New York. ‘A special Sunday day. in 
either direction between Troy and om York is 
maintained by this line during the summer 
months. Other steamboat lines affording local 
service are the Central Hudson, the —— 
Evening Line, and the Catskill Evening Lines 


THE ST. LAWRENCE AND ITS 
TRIBUTARIES 


With the features of many rivers com- 
bined in one, this majestic waterway yields 
an infinite variety of scenic attractions. 
The St. Lawrence bears the waters of five 
inland seas to the ocean, carrying them past 
the Thousand Islands, tumbling them 
down eight- dashing rapids, guiding them 
across two broad lakes, along mountains 
and meadows, and finally, after 600 miles, 
debouching them into the Atlantic by a 
channel many miles wide. Romance and 
history cling to this valley. Here stand 
ancient Quebec, Tadousac,-one of America’s 
earliest trading ports, and Montreal, 
Canada’s commercial capital. Into the 
St. Lawrence flow two large tributaries, 
the Ottawa near Montreal, the Saguenay 
at Tadousac. Qf these the Saguenay 
is most noteworthy, a river unlike any 
other on the continent. Rising at Lake St. 
John, into which fourteen other rivers flow, 


Waters, in many places 2,000 feet in depth, 
pass in silence between gneiss cliffs upon 
whose stern precipices are few signs of 
civilization. The highest of its mountain 
sentinels are Capes Trinity and Eternity, 


nearly two thousand feet. 


‘Passenger navigation on the St. Lawrence is 
almost entirely under control ‘of the Richelieu and 





Ontario Navigation Co., operated under the fol- 


the. Saguenay in.its outflow penetrates a| 
mighty fiord. Its characteristically black | 


rising from the river perpendicularly | 


SSS 
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Judge for 


Yourself 


The Melton-Rhodes 
Sectional Bookcases 
are MUCH cheaper 
thananysimilarcases, 
but naturally mere 
cheapness without 
quality would not in- 
terest you. There- 
fore we leave it en- 
tirely to you todecide 
whether their quality 
makes them worthy 








of a place in your 





home. We have good reasons for believing that 
they are better than any other make, but we are 
quits bet ed to let Fy be the judge. We will 

—_ yb sed order with the distinct under- 
= ing that unless the cases come up to your 
expectation you have the privilege of returning 
them at our expense. 


Melton-RhodesSectional Bookcases 


are made of selected quartered oak, in golden 
pine et weathered or Early English finish or of 

ogany finished birch,and have receding doors 
ah t close but will not bind. They are made 
with the most painstaking care, water-rubbed and 
‘hand-polished or waxed. They are designed on 
plain lines, without any tawdry er bread” 
‘work and have an eminently aod Tooke 


Price per Unit Section: 
Size 33" me deep and ro high $2. 75 
33" 
“ 33" “  « “ eh : “ 
‘ 33" “ you « “ 124" “ Freight Prepaid 
Write today for illustrated literature giving 
full details and prices for all styles and parts. 
Melton-Rhodes Co., Dept. 11 
Offices: Washington, D.C. Factory: Greensboro, N. C. 























Running Water in Your Country Home 
Install a’ Niagara godt ae Ram in your country 
home ahd you can have running water in any room, 
or stable, barn, garage, etc., and it does not cost 
one cent to operate. 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram { 
runs by self water pressure from any nearby ct 
spring or flowing stream, Never needs at- ut 
tention, Can’t get out ole nig Its cost is APA 
really small, Write for cata! : 
GARA RAULIC “ENGINE co. 
P. 0. Box 1001, Chester, Pa. 








° 
The Baldwin Camp Lamp 
hog white, trating light. 
sca high, weighs 
or use) 5 ounces. Burn: 
me gas. Can be fastened res 
carried in hand or stood 
upon table. 


Will not blow out—absolutely safe. No 
oil or grease. The Baldwin Camp Lamp 
adds pleasure and safety to compas. 


hun 
wives excellent light 
of tire punctures 
Spo wale b oods Deak ave: 


tof 1 “Brice. 


Kd 1.50. 2 
lamp ia in in catalogue. Send for Vg 
illustra’ catalogue and 

aranion, booklet ‘‘Knots Bs 
How to TieThem.” Give name 
and address of your dealer. 


JOHN seems 20 
16 Franklin 8t., N. Y.city 
35 St. NicholasSt.. Montreal,” 


Can.; 256 Hansford Block 4 ‘ 
San Francisco, Cal. / 
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lowing main divisions: Toronto to Prescott; 
Prescott to Montreal by special ‘‘ rapids”’ steamer; 
Montreal to Quebec; Quebec to Tadousac, thence 
=p the Saguenay to Chicoutimi 
division connect 
enabling the tourist to make the through =. from 
Toronto to the head of the Saguenay, 761 miles, in 
a little more than two days. Steamers to or from 
Toronto call at Charlotte, N. Y., and all chief 
river ports. American Line division is 
operated by s er Rochester between Toronto 
and Comets, N. Y. Local service the 
Thousand Island region is given by the Clayton 
and Alexandria Bay R 
between Kingston, Ont., and Cape Vincent, N. Y. 
Regular si - serv: 
and St. John’s, N. F., is 












































Sydney westbound. At St. Johns, steamers con- 
nect with Red Cross Line for New York. 

The chief resorts on this river are the Thou- 
sand Islands, reached by R. & O. steamers, New 
York Central Lines to Clayton, and Grand Trunk 
across the Canadian border; Murray Bay, which 
lies between Quebec and Tadousac, and Tadousac 
at the mouth of the Saguenay. Montreal and 
Quebec are full of interesting places and draw 
many visitors. 

The Ottawa River Navigation Company in 
connection with the Grand Trunk Railway pro- 













ides a charming water trip between C ion 
cad Lachine, thence Grand Trunk to Montreal. 
; NIAGARA RIVER 


The Niagara has the distinction of 
being one of the shortest of rivers with 
most spectacular scenic attractions. With 
but little more than two score miles of 
length, she pours her waters received from 
the four Great Lakes over one of the 
grandest cataracts in the world, and then 
sends them leaping through a rocky gorge 
in one of the wildest rapids on the con- 
tinent. It is little wonder that the 
Niagara draws nearly a million tourists 
each year. 


The Falls and Rapids may be viewed from many 
excellent vise ees. including both shores 
of the river, Goat Island, the Cave of the Winds, 
the decks of the little steamers below the Falls, 
and from electric cars traversing both bottom 
and top of the Gorge. From Canada the Falls 
are reached by Canadian Northern electric lines, 
the Michigan Central, the Grand Trunk, and the 
Richelieu & Ontario Steamers. From the United 
States, directly or with connection by five trunk 
lines. Stopover privileges are allowed by all 
roads on through tickets. 


JAMES RIVER 


A trip up the James River from Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., to Richmond is 
one which carries the imagination back 
to the early history and traditions of the 
South. Weare here in the land of Captain 
John Smith and Pocahontas; we pass the 
site of Jamestown and those famous 
manors, the two Brandons, Berkeley, 
Shirley, and Westover. 

The trip may be made by oat (a full day’s 
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sail), on steamers of the Navigation 
Company, with connections by Old Dominion 
Line steamers from New York or Chesapeake 


Bay and Washington steamers. 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
AND TRIBUTARIES 


Of the ‘‘ Father of Waters” Mark Twain 
has said: ‘‘We move up the river—always 
through enchanting scenery, there being no 
other kind on the Upper Mississippi. The 
water is a beautiful olive-green. The 
majestic bluffs that overlook the river, 
along through this region, charm one with 
the grace and variety of their forms and 
the soft beauty of their adornment. The 
steep, verdant slope, whose base is at the 
water’s edge, is topped by a lofty rampart 
of broken turreted rocks, which are ex- 
quisitely rich and mellow in color—mainly 
dark browns and dull greens, but splashed 
with other tints. And then you have the 
shining river, winding here and there and 
yonder, its sweep interrupted at intervals 
by clusters of wooded islands threaded by 
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If you are going to build a 
New Home or remodel the 
old one—send for a copy of 
















































































































































































































‘“‘Modern Bathrooms’’— 100 
pages— illustrated in color. 


O room in the house is so important as 
the bathroom and too great care can- 
not be given to the selection of fixtures 

to make it sanitary and beautiful. That you 
may be able to select for yourself the equip- 
ment best suited to your home and your 
means, we have published ‘‘Modern Bath- 
rooms,” an elaborately illustrated book, showing 
many attractive model interiors and giving floor 
plans and costs of each fixture in detail. Modern 
kitchen and laundry interiors are featured—dec- 
orative ideas explained and accessories suggested. 


It shows the artistic values of “Standard” Guaran- 
teed Fixtures—and faithfully demonstrates their 
sanitary excellence and the economy of their use. 


Astudy of “Modern Bathrooms”—the most complete 

and authoritative work on this important subject, 
will enable you to plan your own bathroom, kitchen 
and laundry to your complete satisfaction. Sent 
free—on receipt of 6c postage. 


Standard Sanitary Mfo. Co. prrrssUReH, PA. 


New York, 35 W. 31st St. Louisville, 319-23 W. Main St. 
Chicago, 900 S. Michigan Ave. Cleveland,648 Huron Rd.,S.E. 
Philadelphia, 1215 Walnut St. Montreal,Can. 
Toronto, Can. 215 Coristine Bldg. 
59 Richmond St., E. Hamilton, Can. 

Pittsburgh, 106 Federal St. 20-28 Jackson St., W. 
St. Louis, roo N. 4th St. Houston, Tex. ; 
Cincinnati, 633 Walnut St. RS neg <a pape stoi; 
Nashville Southern Bldg. 


315 Tenth Avenue, S, “ag 
Ned Delexuk: Sarsaun Toledo. O., 311-321 Erie St. 











St. ; Fort Worth ,Tex. 
ee . a Sts. Front and Jones Sts. 

Hane ; London, 57-60 
cusses Holbora Viaduct, E. C. 








‘OUR doctor will tell you that a re= 

frigerator which cannot be kept clean 

and wholesome, as you can easily 
keep the Monroe, is always dangerous to 
your family. 


The Monroe is the Only Re- 
frigerator with Genuine Solid 
P 1: Food Compart: 


ts 





r 


which can be kept free of breeding places 
for disease germs that poison food which 
in turn poisons people. Not cheap porce- 
lain-enamel, but one piece of white un- 
breakable porcelain ware over an inch 
thick—nothing to crack, chip, or absorb 
moisture; as easily cleaned as a china 
bowl—every corner rounded—not 
a single crack, joint or any other 
lodging _ pl: for dirt and the 
germs of disease and decay. 





silver channels; and you have glimpses of 
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Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning Your Family ? 


IRECT from factory to you—saving 
you store profits. We pay freight 
and guarantee your money back and 

removal of refrigerator at no expense to 
you if you are not absolutely satisfied. 


30 Days’ Trial—Factory 
Price— Cash or Credit 


Easy terms if more convenient for you. 
Send for book NOW—Letter or postal. 


about refrigerators 

Te@ DOOK which explains all 

this and tells you how 

to mapertelly reduce the high cost of liv- 

ing—how to have better, more nourishing 

food—how to keep food longer without 

spoiling—how to cut down ice bills— 

how to guard against sickness— 
doctor's bills. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., 
Sta. 12 FP, Lockland, Ohio 



























Smile And Feel “Life’s Worth While” in B. V. D. 


NJoy the games of the summer and the game of life in B.V.D. In this ‘‘line- 
up,”’ four men wear Loose Fitting B. V. D.—the fifth wears tight fitting underclothes 
__, and a harassed look, He doesn’t know the coolness and comfort of light-woven, skin-soft, 
air-free B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length Drawers, or Union Suits. 
To get genuine B.V.D. get a good look at the /abe/, On every B.V. D. Undergarment is sewed 
This Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 





BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(Trade Mark Reg. U.S.Pat. Of. 
and Foreign Countries.) 
Insist that your dealer 
sells you only underwear 
with the B.V.D. Label. 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee.Length Drawers, 50c.,75c., 
$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 

B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S. A. 
4-30-07.) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the Suit. 


The B.V.D. Company, 
e 


New York. 











London Selling Agency: 
66, Aldermanbury, E.C. 








People Judge Your Auto 
by Its Appearance 


YAND AEA 


will make and keep its fine finish like new; | 
give it that right-from-the-factory appear- | 
ance that every one notices and admires. 

Easy to use—just moisten a cheese-cloth 
with it. | 

Economical—a 50c bottle goes a long | 
way; reasonable use will save the cost of }f 
at least one refinishing. | 

Get it at your Auto Supply, Grocery, ff 
Drug or Department Store—guaranteed to 
satisfy or money refunded. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 








When planning your home. figure on using 


ENGLISH SHINGLE 
DRE Stains 


Preserve and beautify 


Special preservative oils protect from the ele- 
ments and prevent dry and wet rot; yet bring 
out all the beauty of the texture and grain of the 
wood. Best English ground pigments used— 
colors cannot fade. Better than paint, cost 
less than half. Ask your architect. 

Write for stained miniature shingles and Booklet A 
Dexter Brothers Co.,117 Broad Street, Boston 
Branch: 1133 Broadway, New York 
Also makers of DEXTROLITE, the only WHITE 
ENAMEL which does NOT TURN YELLOW. 
AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; Asam 
Bros.. Inc., 917 Arch Street, Philadelphia; 
F. H. McDonald, Grand Rapids; F. T. Crowe 
& Co., Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, and Portland, Ore.; R. McC. Bull- 
ington & Co.. Hoffschl Co., Honolulu; 

and DEALERS. 



























distant villages, asleep upon capes; and of 

stealthy rafts slipping along in the shade 

of the forest walls; and of white steamers. 

vanishing around remote points. And it 

. all as tranquil and reposeful as dream- 
nd.” 


A series of attractive trips on the Upper 
Mississippi are offered by steamers of the Streck- 
fus Steamboat Line from June to September, 
inclusive. These trips include cruises between 
St. Louis and St. Paul; St. Paul, Winona, or 
Dubuque; St. Paul, Davenport, Rock Island, 
and Moline. Special tours to New Orleans are 
also conducted by this line. Passenger service 
on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers is afforded 
also by_Lee Line, between Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Cairo, Memphis, and Vicksburg. All points on 
the Ohio between Louisville and Evansville are 
served by Louisville and Evansville Transporta- 
tion Company, and between Evansville, Bowlin 

Green, and Mammoth Cave by Evansville an 

Bowling Green Packet Company. On the 
Tennessee, Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers trips 
may be made by St. Louis and Tennessee Packet. 
Company. 


COLUMBIA RIVER 


The Columbia, next to the Yukon, the 
largest Western river, has 754 navigable 
miles, while its chief tributaries, the 
Willamette, Snake, and Clark’s Fork, fur- 
nish several hundred more. No other 
river has grander scenery, the stream flow- 
ing through cafions, some of which are 
thousands of feet deep. Pacific coast 
steamships ascend the Columbia as far as 
the mouth of the Willamette River, thence 
go twelve miles up the latter river to 
Portland. 

The Regulator Line of steamers operates be- 
tween Portland and the Dalles. Passenger service 
between Portland and Astoria at the Columbia’s 
mouth is given by the Vancouver Transportation 
Company. Combination rail and steamer trips 


are offered by the lines of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad and Navigation Company. 


THE YUKON 


The mighty Yukon, rising in Summit 
Lake, only twenty miles from Skagway, 
on the Pacific, flows for 2,044 miles north 
and west to Bering Sea, through cajions 
and plains, crossing and recrossing the 
Arctic Circle, and affords an Alaskan water 
trip full of unusual experiences. <A writer 
thus describes the Yukon scenery: 

‘The river is tortuous and rapid, its 
banks generally green with luxuriant vege- 
tation and the meadows gay with an end- 
less variety of flowers; one species known 
as the fireweed spreading a flamelike 
color over patches of hundreds of acres of 
sloping country. Again the river leaves the 
meadow lands and pours its flood against 
the solid masonry of earth on’ whose 
seared and broken face is written for the 
geologists the history of time.’ 

More than 2,000 miles of this great 
river are navigable to stern-wheel steamers. 
Passenger steamers are operated during 
the summer months from White Horse to 
Dawson, Fort Yukon, and St. Michael, at 
the Yukon’s mouth. 


Tourists to the Yukon take coastwise steam- 
ships (described elsewhere) from British Colum- 
bia or United States ports to Skagway, north of 
Sitka (about 1,000 miles), and thence go by the 
White Pass & Yukon Railway to White Horse. 
Here a river steamer of the same system is boarded 
for the 460-mile journey to Dawson, the time, 
48 hours. New steamer of the same line may be 
taken here down to Fairbanks (time, 4 days). 
From Dawson down the river steamers of the 
Northern Na tion Company may be 
boarded for St. Michael. Connections are more 
or less uncertain, however, and the lower reaches 
of the Yukon are somewhat;monotonous. At St. 
Michael an ocean steamer calling at Nome is 
taken back to Seattle, a voyage of 2,500 miles: 
the time, 8 days. This entire trip covers 6,200 
miles, occupies about 40 days, and costs $240.00. 
A trip through a chain of pepe co mh lakes to 
Atlin, eovesiins scenery which rivals, if not excels 
Switzerland for beauty and grandeur may 
taken by leaving the White Pass and Yukon 
Line at Caribou, 68 miles north of Skagway. 
The [tourist stops overnight here, departing next 
morning by steamer through the lakes to Atlin; 
time, abeut 12 hours. Delightful excursions may 
be taken from this place, including trips on 
another steamer up Atlin Lake to the great 








306 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Llewlyn Glacier. 
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ATTRACTIVE COASTWISE TRIPS 


F the entire American merchant 

marine, representing 7,714,183 tons. 
coastwise fleets on the two oceans alone 
represent 6,782,082 tons, or five times 
more tonnage than that of Great Britain’s 
coastwise trade and more than Germany’s 
entire merchant marine engaged in both 
foreign and coastwise trade. 

For those who have not the oppor- 
tunity for a transoceanic voyage there are 
many little journeys, varying in time 
from a few hours to several days, which 
will give the traveler a taste of the sea. 
Many of these trips combine rivers, sounds, 
and bays with the broad expanse of the 
ocean. Next year New England coastwise 
trips will be materially shortened by 
completion of the Cape Cod canal. 


Winter is the most favorable season for |. 


visiting Panama, but so great is the in- 
terest in the Canal that many visitors 
will be journeying to the Isthmus during 
the summer months. Entire fleets of 
ships are now building for coastwise and 
transoceanic routes via Panama Canal. 


ATLANTIC COASTWISE 


On the Atlantic the most attractive coastwise 
“ee radiate from Boston and New York. S 
summer cruises from New. York to Que 
with stops for sightseeing at Halifax, Hawkesbury, 
Seep , and Tadousac on the St. Lawrence are 
+ * the Quebec S.S. Company from New 
York. ‘ifteen separate lines are operated by the 
Eastern Steamship Corporation. These include 
the Metropolitan Steamship Line, with fast 
steamers ma all water trips during the summer 
season between New York and Boston; the Maine 
Steamship Line between New York and Portland, 
the Kennebec Line between Boston and points 
on the Kennebec River; the Boston & Portland 
Line between Boston and Portland; the Bangor 
Line between Boston, Rockland, Penobscot 


River landings and Bangor; the International 
Lines, po —— service between Boston 
and St. B.; also a line between these 


cities Cin me at Portland, Lubec, and East- 
port; the Boston and Yarmouth Line between 
hese cities, and local lines along the New Eng- 
land coast ng estuaries, including Bath and 
Boothbay; Mt. Desert & Blue Hill Lines between 
Rockland, Mt. Desert, se other neighboring 
a and this season the Frontier Line between 
astport and St. Croix River points. From 
Boston both Halifax and Charlottetown may be 
reached by Plant Line steamers. 

Between Boston, Savannah, Providence, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and Newport News 
steam the ships of the Merchants’ and Miners’ 
Line.. Between Boston, New York, and Savannah 
an ocean trip may be taken by Savannah Line 
steamers. Another extensive coastwise system 
is that of the New England Navigation Com aeey: 
perating pow Fall River Line between New Yor' 

ewport, and Fall River (from the last city to 
Boston by rail connection); and lines between 
New York and New London, New York and New 
Haven, New York and Bridgeport, Providence 
and Block Island, New York and New Bedford 
ome gees & with New Bedford, Martha’s Vine- 

ard, and Nantucket Steamboat Company), New 
ork and Providence, and New London an: Block 
Island. A popular water route between Norfolk, 
Old Point Comfort, and New York is provided 
by the Old Dominion Line steamers. One of 
the longest coastwise trips is that. between New 
Orleans and New York by Southern Pacific 
steamers. Other Southern coastwise trips are 
Clyde Line, Mallory Line, N. Y. 
& Cuba Mail 8.S. Co., and New York & Porto 
. Tourists to Nova —. may sail 
€2 from New York to = gg and St. John’s, 
N. F., by Red Cross Line shi This line —_ 
tains also a coast line for 
and Battle’ Harbor, Labrador. 
foundland steamer service between North Sidney 
and Port au Basques is ——e by the Reid 
Newfoundland steamers. This line also affords 
prtnlghtty service to Labrador. 
hesapeake Bay and connecting waterways 
trips may be taken between Norfolk aa oe 
ton by cg Norfolk and Washington S 
Compan between Baltimore and Norfolk by 
the Baltimore Steam Packet Company; and be- 
ey Baltimore and Philadelphia by t! e Ericcson 


Tourists desiring to visit the Panama Canal 
during the summer months may journey thither 
by the Panama Steamshi a4 Bove) Line 

Company’s 

Ps from both New York and New Orleans to 
Oo ion; or the Royal Mail Steam Packet and Atlas 
Line (Hamburg-American), both from New York. 
e last-named line offers a series of summer 


to Panama with visits to Cuba, Jamaica, 
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Try This Recipe likes it. 
‘or 

HeinzPeanut Butter 

19 Fudge 

2 eups confection- 
er’s Sugar 

1-2 eup sweet milk 

2 heaping table- 


spoons of Heinz 
Peanut Butter. 


Boil five (5) minutes 

































* the thing to vary the household fare. 


Relish, Preserves, Vinegar, Sou 










Do You Know that Heinz Peanut Butter 
is Good for Children? 


Children like it because it tastes so good. 


And Wise Parents encourage them to eat it. 
Food Scientists will tell you that 


Heinz Peanut Butter 


peculiarly supplies the solid nutriment that makes thin legs grow plump—that 

builds firm flesh—gives rosy color. 
occasional treat, but as an every day diet. 
Selected fresh peanuts ground and prepared 
with the care that is given all the famous 


57 Varieties 


In thousands of house- 
holds it is considered a 
necessity—and more than 
replaces high priced 
creamery butter. 


ean sree | Heinz Spaghetti 
ckens; pour into mething New and 
rg oe t Salen Extra Good 


Real Italian Style Spa- 
ghetti—a ‘‘masterpiece”’ in 
fine blending of choice ma- 
terials. Words can’t describe its zest and richness. 
—its delicacy of flavor. Ready to serve. Pure, ap- 
petizing, nourishing. Spaghetti at its best. Just 

Other Heinz Food Products are: Apple Butter, India 
‘omato, Pea, 
live Oil, Ketchup, Bake Beans, Olives, etc. 


H. J. Heinz ‘Sigg 





1299 




























Use it, not as an 
Everyone 











Two Glasses in One $15 


For Price of One 
—high and low power— 
equally good for day and 
night use—distant, or near 
view. ALL the service = 
several glassesin ONE. 
delighted purchaser says of 


DA-NITE simocotars 


“TI am well pleased with them; more aie Peston 
All the bese here anxious to own a pair.”"—Geo. P. 

U.S. Army, Fort Liscum, Alaska. 

DA-NITE Binoculars are only half the price of 
glasses of one power—$15.00, including carrying 
case and cord. Travelers, Motorists, Sportsmen, 
Theatre goers—send for FREE Booklet F-1. 


McINTIRE, MAGEE & BROWN CO., 
723 Sansom St., Philadelphia 








Cruises 
and South and Central American ports. 






























= UK \ ( 

= =) 7 ) Just a turn of 
V5) this little crank 
SS) /2\| opens or closes 
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> your shutters 


eee 


The Mallory Shutter Worker 


quickly closes your shutters against the thunder gust 
or summer downpour. Do it from within the room. 
You need not raise sash or screen or go outdoors. Opens 
the shutters and fastens them at any angle. Inex- 
pensive and easily applied, to old or new houses, stone 
or frame. Ask your dware dealer or write us for 
pamphlet. 

522 Broad Street 
Mallory Mfg. Co., Fizmineton, N. 2 


1300 








Electric Heated 


{UNIVERSAL} 
Home Needs 


Give Greatest Satisfaction 
and Lowest Operating Cost 











Coffee 
Percolator 


$10.00 


Tea Ball 
Samovar 


$9.75 


Toaster 
$4.00 


Dish 
$15.00 





Stove 
$6.00 





Ficd 
* Sad Iron 
$4.00 


and 


$4.50 





(All the Best Stores have them) 
See that the Brand 


{UNIVERSAL} 
‘is on each piece or label 


Write for Booklet 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


588 Commercial St. 
New Britain, Conn. 








Chafing © 
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PACIFIC COASTWISE 


On the Pacific, coastwise, trips may be taken as 
far north as Nome, Alaska, and southward to 
the Isthmus of Panama. Cruises northward to 
and along Alaska treat the tourist to the most 
wonderful coastal scenery to be seen anywhere 
along the edges of the continent. The famous 
cruise along the ‘Inside Passage’’ of Alaska 
reveals a labyrinth of islands, huge glaciers, 
fiords, and towering snow-capped mountains. In 
addition to thousands of miles of nature wonders 
there are in Alaska, to interest tourists, the totem- 

le Indian villages. All transcontinental rail 
ines sell tickets over the chief coastwise steamship 
lines from San Pedro (the harbor of Los Angeles), 
aa Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, or Prince 

upert. 
he Pacific Coast Steamship Company oper- 
ates fleets between San _ Francisco, Victoria, 
Seattle, Vancouver, and Nome; between San 
Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, and Skagway via 
the Inside Passage, at Skagway connecting with 
the White Pass and Yukon route; southward be- 
tween San Francisco, San Pedro, and Mazatlan, 
Mexico. Special summer cruises accommodate 
the tourist traffic. The Alaska Steamship Com- 
any’s steamers operate over the Southeastern 
oute between Seattle, Skagway; and intermedi- 
ate ports; the Southwestern Route between 
Seattle, Cordova, and Seward (connecting at 
Cordova with the Copper River Rail Route, and 
at Seward with the Alaska Northern Railway); 
also the Nome-St. Michael route for these ports 
with connections with Yukon and tributary river 
steamers. The Humboldt Steamship Co. offers 
sailings every five days between Seattle and 
Skagway. From Vancouver and Victoria other 
routes are covered by Canadian Pacific steamers 
to northern Alaska points. 

North Pacific coast service is afforded also by 
the Grand Trunk Pacific S.S. Company from 
Seattle via Victoria and Vancouver to Prince 
Rupert, with connecting lines from Prince Rupert 
to Portland Canal and Queen Charlotte Island 

oints. In conjunction with Yukon and connect- 
ng river steamers the Northern Navigation Com- 
pany operates steamers between San Francisco, 
Seattle, Nome, and St. Michael. Tacoma, Seattle, 
and Everett are reached by the Inland Naviga- 
tion Company’s fleet; Portland, San Francisco, 
and San Diego by the North Pacific S.S. Company; 
Portland, Astoria, San Francisco, and San Pedro 
by the San Francisco and Portland S.S. Com- 
pany. The turbine steamers Yale and Harvard 
make trips between San Francisco, San Pedro, and 
San Diego. Between San Francisco and San 
Pedro also ply ships of the Independent S.S. 
Company. 

Tourists from the Pacific coast for the Isthmus 
of Panama are afforded service by Pacific Mail 
S.S. Company’s steamers from San Francisco. 





EASTERN MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


OUNTAINS are beloved by all who 

are receptive to natural attractions. 
They are citadels which hold the records 
of past ages. Monotony to them is un- 
known. As Ruskin has said: ‘‘ Mountains 
are the beginning and end of all natural 
scenery. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


The White Mountains in New England 
for many years have been the mecca of 
tourists. With scenery of rare beauty, 
easy accessibility, and excellent hotel 
accommodations their popularity con- 
tinues to increase. These mountains have 
the distinction of including the highest 
peak east of the Rockies and north 
of North Carolina—Mount Washington, 
whose altitude is 6,293 feet. 


Chief among the many White Mountain resorts 
are North Conway, Plymouth, Fabyans, Bretton 
Woods, Crawford’s otch, Franconia Notch, 
Maplewood, Bethlehem, White River Junction, 
and Wells River. The railway systems’ reachin 
the White Mountains include the Boston an 
Maine, Maine Central, Canadian Pacific, and 
Grand Trunk. 


THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


This Vermont range, while less rugged 
than the White Mountains, is noted for 
the loveliness of its scenery and the long- 
standing popularity of its resorts, in- 
cluding Manchester, the Dorsets, Proctor, 
Salisbury, and Sharon. 

The chief routes to this region are the Rutland, 


Central Vermont, and Boston and Maine Railways, 
and the Lake Champlain steamers. 
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Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Cro- 


Until cus, give, fora - Hh outlay of time 
July 1st a the bose fan December oath 
—Not Faster, and in the garden, from ear- 
Later liest spring until the middle of May. 


ulbs are grown almost exclu- 
sively in Holland, in enormous 
anes, and sold at very low 
prices. U they cost double before reaching you. 

By ordering from us now, instead of waiting until Fall, 
you make a large saving, get a superior quality of Bulbs not 
usually to be obtained at any price in this country, and 
have a much larger list of varieties to select from. 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and are 
shipped to our customers i 
in the best possible condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, we 
must have your order not later than July Ist, as we import 
Bulbs to order only. Theyneed not be paid for until after 
delivery, nor taken if not satisfactory. (References re- 
quired from new customers.) Our import price list, the 
most comprehensive catalogue of B: published, may 
be had for the asking. 

A FEW PRICES Per 100 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths . §3 = $14 75 
7 


iately upon their arrival 





Fine Mixed Tulips 3 25 
Narcissus Poeticus . . . 70 3 00 
Double Daffodils ... 190 8 75 
Narcissus Empress(Monsters) 2 70 12 50 
Narcissus Golden Spur . 2 35 10 50 
Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 45 175 


ELLIOTT NURSERY 
341 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


e INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
edding Visiting Cards and Stamped 
Stationery. Correct Styles from 

an Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request 
LYCETT, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md, 




























Cool, Easy 
i lroning 


Now is 
the time 
that you will appre- 
ciate the great amount 
of labor that the Simplex 
Ironer can save you. Think 
of doing 4 hours’ ironing in one 
hour without a red hot stove to 
swelter you. No carrying heav 
flat irons. No aches or tired fee 
ing. It makes ironing so easy. 


Simplex Ironer 
**The Practical Household Machine’’ 


Produces a beautiful finish. Insures longer life 
to your linens. Four-fifths of your ironing can be 
done on it. Costs only 1 cent per hour to heat by 
gas or gasoline. Also heated by electricity. Sim- 
ple to operate. 


30 Days’ Free Trial Offer 


Try the Simplex Ironer in your home for 30 days 
Free. You will never again be without it. 

Our booklet “Ironing Hints” and catalog on 
request. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 
504—168 N. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, IIL 
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THE ADIRONDACKS 


The North Woods present a vast re-: 
gion of mountain and lake with balsam- 
laden air far famed for health-giving 
qualities. These mountains are within 
easy reach of New York, Chicago, Toronto, 
or Montreal. 


From the south and east ingress to the Adi- 
rondacks is by the Delaware and Hudson main 
line and the Adirondackand Caniowaeny. branches; 
from the west and north by the Adirondack and 
New York & Ottawa Divisions and connections 
of the New York Central Lines. From these 
lines, stages, motor-cars, or boats may be taken 
into the heart of the mountains. 





BERKSHIRE HILLS oo CANADIAN pa 
The Berkshire region is one that for Tne tame a CTic EXPED|T 
“the gentle loveliness of a hill-country, as ye ION, 
contrasted with mountain country, is un- ss M0000 soonnas_ 
surpassed in the United States.” Through TWe Navy Yano, 
these green hills flow the Hoosac and Eeoumaucr, a0, 


Housatonic Rivers. Besides these great 
mountain streams are many lakes. 


Lenox, Great Barrington, and Stockbridge are 
among the notable summering places. rain 
service to the Berkshire region is afforded from 
New York or. Boston by the New Haven system 
and New York Central Lines. 


New y, 
cy ork A 
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val THE CATSKILLS 

ms By reason of their short distance from 
ter New York City and the low fares, the 
fhe Catskills are a popular resort for thousands 
ay of vacationists each summer. 


The main teways to the mountains are 
Kingston and Catskill. Both points are reached 
by Hudson River steamers and by Hudson River 
and West Shore Divisions of the New York 
Central Lines. At Kingston connection is made 
with the Ulster & Delaware line, running to the 
western slope of the mountains; at Catskill, with 



































Y the Cai Mountain Railway to Cairo in the 
foothills and Tannersville on the, mountain top 
A. via the Otis Elevating Railway and Catskill and 
a Tannersville Railway. 
ae 
rrr The New Model - 
8 from ALLEGHANIES AND BLUE RIDGE a 7 i 
rei 
cae REGION Multiplex fo 
The Southern Appalachian Mountains, ai , 
with individual ranges known by various 74 The 1 
SY names, offer strong inducements to those anno @ Hammond 
who desire rest and recreation in the en- V4 Typewriter Ca i 
vironment of fine scenery. Summits of a 1 . es 
ig these mountains have less sharply defined 1s the only typewriter with two sets of type g 537 sar 4 Street - 
peaks than those of the White Mountains always in the machine. A turn of aknoband ¢ ' 
or Adirondacks. Beautiful valleys with you change from one style of writing to ap RAAS further J 
streams and rivers are frequent, and much another or from one language to another. ? infetmanion regerdiun the 
of the country is of pristine wildness. : new Multiplex Hammond; | 
Mail the corner Coupon now. also name of nearest branch { 
Bgrenen 3 rng! suashecty ee, es of ~ Aponte Ned g@ or dealer. 
System are e Poconos 0 ennsylvania. - 
a jacent tortion are the Deleware Water Gap tca| | THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 7 Name.........0.c0---sssesssssesee : 
Side the Lackawanna Railroad) and Mauch Chunk Established 1880 I 
(reached by Lehigh Valley and Central Railroad DORR ek ccive cats eCenceste uensecarene i 
pre- of New Jersey lines). Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities 
ount srmucward is in parallel ridges the Alleghanies 537 East 69th Street, New York Cit ORE, ios vi cenienpng Ghee i 
and ue e. In ‘ion are the Pen Mar as ree ew Tor 1 = —_ —_ = 
plex group of resorts, Doubling Ga , Mount Gretna, Fame ony re —— on ol 
hink lue Ridge Summit, and Bedford Springs. 
one ve ss too, are, the Shenandoah and Cumberland 
ro ta eys, far famed for their natura uty. 
This region contains several natural wonders 
pe ; including the Luray Caverns and Natural Bridge. THE KLIP BINDER 





Following the Alleghanies southward we find a 


for use in the Office, the Study, the 
Virinia even greater picturesqueness. Here are 


Library You can bind your own 
pamphlets, magazines, manuscripts 
newspapers, ‘etc., both easily and 
cheaply. Sample box sent postpaid, 
consisting of two KLIPS of each of 
7 SIZES with one pair of Keys for 75¢ 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 


ne WM. M. BELCHER, 301 Equitable Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


rmrroor GARAGES 


ia Hot Springs, 2,500 feet above sea level, 
te Sulphur Springs, and other notable resorts. 
r These mountains are reached over direct or con- 
gy Beret of the Pennsylvania, Chesapeake & 

) Ohio, Norfolk and Western, Western Maryland, 
Cumberland Valley, and Baltimore and Ohio 


ms. 
in be Western North Carolina, often termed ‘The 
at by Land of the Sky,” is a region of high altitudes, 
Sim- with lofty plateaus and mountain peaks, top 
by Mt. Mitchell, rising to 6,712 feet, the highest 
point east of the Rockies. This territory, with its 
































mountain streams, waterfalls, and lakes, including || ,,_LOOK—A WATERPROOF SILK SUMMER HAT STEEL For Automobiles and Motorcycles 
days the beautiful Toxaway and Sapphire Lakes, offers |] «ct tnecouventional straw Lighe, seroh, servicouble, OF water 
the vacationist all Varieties of outdoor s rts, = proot silk, in four colors; shepherd plaid; dark gray ;_ light gray 4 $30 and Up 
g on ; ing, boating, golfing, mo’ » an striped; tan. You can buy “the Harvard” only of us. We bl 
mountain climbing. offer it PREPAID THIS SUMMER at $2, Money back if you Easy to put up. Portable. 
The principal resorts include Asheville, Hender- | J don't like it. Order now—simply state size and color and enclose $2, All sizes Postal brings 
e sonville, Tryon, Waynesville, Brevard, and Write for 1913 Spring and Summer Style Book of Hats and Caps— ty 
> HL | Toxaway, ail of which are reached by through | (¥®®£ FRENCH CO.. 253 Arch St... P ia, Pa. latest illustrated catalog. 








train service of the Southern Railway. The Edwards Mfg. Co., 637-687 Eggleston Ave:, Cincinnati, 0. 







duced by perfectly healthy 
cows, properly fed and housed 
in sanitary barns, well lighted 





and ventilated, is used in the 


Only Pure, Rich Milk, Pro- | 
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preparation of 
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~ BRAND 
GONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


Ce GTI Ee & 


Best for the Nursery, the 
Table and Cooking Purposes. 
Send for 
 Borden’s Recipes.’” 


‘* My Biography,’’ a book for babies. 
‘* Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme.” 





BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED 
MILK co. \_ 
“Leaders of Quality” \ | 
New Yo York 


Sy 






Est. 18: 1857 
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Original and unequalled. 

Wood or tin rollers. Improved”* 

requires no tacks, Inventor’s 
My new Book will interest every lover ofthe Big Outdoors. 
It contains not only accurate description and 
LEZ low prices of Camp Outfits, Firearms, Fishing 
y gore Tackle, and Athletic Goods, but many pages 
i ee 
8 to use s compass, preparing game and fish 
for mounting and other “‘kinks’’ in wildcraft. 


signature on iL Lorn. 
are devoted to 
o° 
fs Sportsmen’s Handbook and Catalog 


IN 


@ canoe, choosing a rifle or shot gun, how to 
learn bait orc fly-casting, what to take camp- 
ing. selecting clothing and provisions, how 

















How, When and Where 
To Camp, Fish and Hunt 
It tells of actual experiences when camping, 
with advice as to pitching a tent, paddling 
Send me your name and address in exchange for 
this profusely illustrated book of 472 pages. If 
you mention No, 757, 1 will give Lrrerary ease credit for 
your inquiry. Powhatan R, Robinson, President. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CoO. | 
15 and 17 Warren Street, Near Broadway, New York. 














THE AMERICAN ROCKIES 


ROBABLY no great mountain-chain 
is more accessible to the tourist than 
the American Rockies. Rail lines have 
been pushed into valleys and cafions and 
up to the top of some of the highest peaks. 
Only a brief outline can be given here of a 
few of the vantage-points from which this 
mountain scenery may be viewed. Many 
attractive trips originate from Denver, 
reached from eastern points by the Santa 
Fé, Rock Island, Union Pacific, and 
Burlington systems. Another starting- 
point for mountain trips is Colorado Springs 
reached by through service over the Rock 
Island Lines, Chicago & Northwestern. A 
few hours’ ride from Denver over the fa- 
mous Georgetown Loop brings the traveler 
to the Gray’s Peak Route, the rails of which 
ascend to the summit of Mt. McClellan, 
nearly three miles above sea-level, or to 
the aerial tramway which lifts visitors 
3,300 feet to Sunrise Park. Another 
railroad ride above the clouds may be 
taken by Manitou & Pike’s Peak cog- 
wheel line, supplementing the Colorado 
Midland and Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad in the 14,000 feet climb from 
Manitou to the cap of Pike’s Peak. Many 
other points in the Rockies may be visited 
by Denver & Rio Grande-Western Pacific, 
Denver, Northwestern and Pacific to Dixie 
Lake and Corona, Union Pacific, Santa 
Fé, Colorado and Southern. In Arizona 
is that ‘‘sublimest of gorges, Titan of 
Chasms,” the Grand Cafion, reached by 
the Santa Fé route to Williams, and thence 
northward by branch to the cafion’s brink. 

A writer thus describes the Grand 
Cafion: ‘‘The wonders of the Grand 
Cafion can not be adequately represented 
in symbols of speech nor by speech itself. 
The resources of the graphic art are taxed 
beyond their powers in attempting to 
portray its features. Language and illus- 
tration combined must fail. The elements 
that unite to make the Grand Cajion the 
most sublime spectacle in nature are 
multifarious and exceedingly diverse. Be- 
sides the elements of form, there are ele- 
ments of color, for here the colors of the 
heavens are rivaled by the colors of the 
rocks. The rainbow is not more replete 
with hues. 

‘*But form and color do not exhaust all 
the divine qualities of the Grand Cajfion. 
It is the land of music. The river thunders 
in perpetual roar, swelling in floods of 
music when the storm gods play upon the 
rocks, and fading away in soft and low 
murmurs when the infinite blue of heaven 
is unveiled.”’ 


THE ROCKIES IN CANADA 


N Canada the Rockies tower to their 
most gigantic proportions. Tourists 
through this sublime scenery should linger 
as long as possible among the boldest and 
most awe-inspiring of this mountain 
scenery. Every accommodation desired 
by tourists seems to have been anticipated 
and provided by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co., by whose transcontinental system 
this favored place is served. Tourists are 
thus delighted at the anomalous conditions 
that while they are apparently roughing 
it in the wilds they are really living in highly 
civilized luxury. 
In this region among the most attractive 
resorts and natural wonders are Banff, Bow 
Valley, Yoho Valley, and The Valley of 







































: postage and packing only, and we 


The Grace of Comfort for Rider and Horse. ____, 
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One of These Awaits 
You—FREE 


A Sunshine “Revelation Box” 
containing 14 kinds of tempting 
biscuits known as 





@ 





each distinctive in flavor and entirely 
different from any other biscuit baked 
in this country. 


To Get Your Sunshine 


‘Revelation Box” 


send us your name and address and 
the name of your grocer with 1oc 
(stamps or coin) to pay the cost of 





will send this Sunshine ‘‘Revelation 
Box” of biscuit goodies, FREE. Or, 
send your own and your grocer’s 
name for our Sunshine “Taste Box,” 
containing 5 kinds, postpaid. 
Joose-Wnes Biscurr (omPpany 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
cd Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 





Whitman Saddles 


For Men and Women — embody every fea- 
ture of coinfort, style and durability, com- 
bining the practical suggestions of the most 
Prominent riders of two hapekcntecleg a our 
thirty years’ manufacturing experien 
Send for illustrated catalogue B describing 
styles and accessories and giving the names 
of many prominent users. 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York City 




















Monin ond torn 
\" grease, odor bees 9g Brig ieee 
) acetylene. Over 200 styles, Every 
lamp warranted. pisite for catalog. 
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the Ten Peaks, also Emerald Lake, Lake 
O’Hara, and the Lakes in the Clouds, as 
well as the great mountain peaks Stephen, 
Sir Donald, and others towering up to 
heights of more than 10,000 feet. 


WESTERN MOUNTAINS AND 
NATIONAL PARKS 


HE Western United States and the 

Dominion of Canada are both blest 
with a wealth of sublime scenery. The 
Government in both is wisely reserving 
large tracts of the most scenic and striking 
portions as national parks to be enjoyed 
by the people in perpetuity. 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


The latest and one of the largest of these 
reservations is the new Glacier National 
Park in the northwestern part of Montana, 
on the border of British Columbia. 


From this triple ‘‘divide’’ of the Rockies 
mountain torrents flow in three directions—to 
the Pacific Ocean, Hudson Bay, and the Gulf 
of Mexico. In extent this park is greater than 
the State of Rhode Island. It has sixty living 
noah 250 crystalline lakes which are the 

ht hood fishermen; its sky line is a series of 
mounta When first opened (in 1910), it 
was — by more than 7,000 persons, a record 
which far surpasses that of other National parks; 
and, jud; from early mdications, the Govern- 
ment at Washington will have to report this as 
another record-breaking year. An element of 
d and romance lends Xtself to this park; ad- 
hing it is the famous Reservation of t! > Biack- 
feet Indians. These Indians number 6,000 and 
are all protégés of the Men States Government. 
80 here, if you choose, you can be brought into 
close contact with the jodlans and can sate their 
habits, customs, and modes of living. It is said 
that there is more Indian legend connected with 
this park than with any other 1,400 square miles 
on the face of the globe. To the lover of scenic 
and stupendous beauty, Glacier National Park is a 
It can be reached by the Great 
orthern Railway, which is practically the park’s 
southern boundary, with stations at both gate- 
ways. Glacier Park Station is on the east side and 
ton on the west side of this ‘“‘great divide.” 
Besides hotel accommodations, there are chalets 
of the Swiss variety which may be rented 


CALIFORNIA’S NATIONAL PARKS 


California has three national parks— 
the General Grant National Park, of 
2,536 acres; the Sequoia National Park, 
of 61,597 acres; and the Yosemite National 
Park, of 719,622 acres. ‘ 

Of these the Yosemite is by far the most 
interesting. A wonderful vastness seems 
the crowning characteristic of this creation 
of nature nestled far up on the side of the 
sky-scraping, snow-capped Sierras. Altho 


the floor of this tremendous rift, or cafion, |" 


is eight miles long and from half a mile to 
two miles wide and 4,000 feet above sea 
level, its enclosing walls of rock on each 
side tower up almost vertically about 
5,000 feet. The feelings of a tourist when 
standing and gazing up at these mighty 
and eternal walls of rock with no sign of an 
exit visible can be more easily imagined 
than described. In this park are the 
famous Falls of the Yosemite, fifteen times 
higher than Niagara. Here, too, at alti- 
tudes from 3,000 to 7,000 feet are found the 
gigantic big trees (sequoia). The height 
of these forest giants is from 250 to 300 
feet, their diameter 25 to 35 feet, and their 
age about 5,000 years. 


The Yosemite is reached by the Southern 

geate and Bante Fi Fé Railroads to Merced and 

pace & Bye Yosemite Valley Railroad to El 
rtal, the e gate of the Yosemite Valley. 
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—. This New Book FREE 


*‘The Signal System in Modern Business’’ 


Send for It 


We have prepared a 
valuable manual on 
the subject. Free to 
purchasing agents 
and other executives 
—regular price, 25c. 

















A dominant color—that is the daily sales sheet 


The mind calls for it—the eye locates it instantly. No shuffling 
among piles of papers—no lost time—no irritation. 

That is the Signal System. A different color for each form. 

A system which saves an astonishing amount of time in a big 
office and a lot of worry for a big man. Most large offices use it 
now. “The Signal System in Modern Business” will show you 
how to save money and time. 





The Utility Business Paper 
It is the best paper for office and factory forms, letterheads, price Pid 


lists, etc. Very strong, uniform, fine writing surface; a “quality” feel and Pg LD. 
rattle—and very economical — on oy 2 
The best paper made fo sell for less than 9c a pound o?. Paper Co. 
Hammermill Bond is made in 12 colors which are always the Pg Erie, Pa, 
same and your printer can get any quantity instantly. # _ Gentlemen: 


@ Please send me 

@ your book—"The 
Signal System in 
Ros Modern Business.” 8. P. 


Fill in the coupon and pin to your letterhead, mentioning 
executive position. 

Our System Service will help you solve your office 
problems. Write us fully and let us smooth the rough ” 
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Both soquala and General Grant Parks are 
€xceedingly wild, lying high on_the Sierras. The 
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GENUINE @ Havana Seconds $490 90 


FROM Factory DIRECT TO YOU BY PARCELS POST 


Will you pay $1.90 for 100 Edwin’s Genuine “Havana ag rey ae made of the quality of tobacco used 
in cigars that sell over the counter at “‘ 3 fora quarter’ ,Made of Havana Picadura, which is the trade name 
of tobacco leaf that is too short to roll into the high ied cigars. It doesn’t make a pretty cigar, but you don’t 
smoke looks—so, after all, the tobacco is just the same. The fi finest Havana Picadura, no cigar shorter than 4% 
inches, some even longer—hand-made, and money back if you aren’t elated. This is one of our great values—to 
introduce our method of selling from factory direct to the smoker at factory prices. 


None Sold After July 7th at This Price and Not More Than 100 to One Smoker 


Send $1.90for 100. We reserve the right, however, to return your order and refund your money after a cer- 
tain quantity of this brand is sold, as this price is made just to “get acquainted.” 


EDWIN CIGAR CO., Inc., 2328-2340 3d Ave., New York City 
The Largest Mail Order Cigar House in the World 


In ordering state whether you want Mild, Medium or Strong Cigars. For references as to our standing, look up 
Dun or Bradstreet, or ask any banker. 
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You Can Solve fe, 
the Vacation Problem A 


very easily by sending 
today for 


“The Summer Paradise” 


It illustrates and gives you full information regarding those 
gems of American resorts: Saratoga Springs, Lake George, 
Westport, Elizabethtown, Essex, Schroon Lake, Lake Champlain, 
Cliff Haven, Lake Placid, Saranac Lake, Cooperstown, Sharon 
Springs. A\ll of these and scores of other charming places 
in this cool resort region suggest an infinite variety of happy 
vacation possibilities. ‘A Summer Paradise,” illustrated 
and full of definite information, sent for 6c. postage by 


A. A. HEARD, G. P. A., The D. & H. Co., Albany, New York 


Always:the Shortest, Quickest and Best Line between New York 
and Montreal — The Highway to Canada’s Famous Resorts 


Delaware & Hudson 
Rail and Steamer Lines 
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former is reached by stage from Woodlake, the 
nites by stage from Exeter on the Southern 
acific. 


ESTES PARK 


Seventy miles from Denver, at the foot of 
Long’s Peak at the continental divide of 
the Rockies, is Estes Park. In this park 
are to be seen panoramas of snow-capped 
peaks, glaciers, rivers, and streams. Ex. 


region. 


The three chief gateways are Longmont on the 
Colorado and Southern and Burlington roads. 
Lyons on the latter line, and Loveland and 
Boulder on the Colorado and Southern. Motor. 
poe oo take tourists into the park from these 
stations. 


RANIER NATIONAL PARK 


Directly in the center of this vast re- 
serve stands the snow-capped peak of 
Mount Ranier-Tacoma, 14,526 feet. On 
all sides of this great ‘“‘ mountain of the 
snow ” radiate glaciers from which many 
rivers take their source. 

Entrance to the Park is by rail to Ashford, 
thence over Pac aman are gad roads by motor. 
stage line. xcellent train service is afforded 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul and the 
na ne perpen railways, two hours’ ride from 

acoma. 


CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK 


More than 159,000 acres in the State 
of Oregon are embraced in the Crater 
Lake National Park, which lies in the 
heart of the Cascade Mountains. The 
lake after which the park was named is 
one of the most remarkable on the con- 
tinent. The waters themselves, 2,000 feet 
in depth, are enclosed in a wall of rock 
1,500 feet high without an external open- 
ing. The nearest station to the Park is 
Medford, on the Southern Pacific. 


ALGONQUIN NATIONAL PARK 


This great Canadian playground, con- 
sisting of 2,000,000 acres in the Highlands, 
of Ontario, dotted with 1,200 lakes, in- 
cluding several rivers, is the mecca of 
thousands who desire to spend their vaca- 
tions close to nature. Fishing and canoe- 
ing are the favorite pastimes. 

The southwestern corner of this reserve is 
traversed by the Ottawa division of the Grand 
T , With excellent connections from Boston, 


Buffalo, and Chicago. Passenger boats are opera- 
ted on numerous lakes and rivers in this region. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


This great reserve, containing 3,578 
square miles in Wyoming, one of the first 
set aside by the Government, comprizes & 
bewildering number of nature wonders, 
foremost among these being the many 
geysers, great and small. In this park at 
an altitude of nearly 8,000 feet is Yellow- 
stone Lake, and the Grand Cafion of the 
Yellowstone River. It would be difficult to 
enumerate all the natural attractions to be. 
found in this celebrated playground. All 
visitors to Yellowstone Park should take 
the famous stage trip which loops about 
the park, and a sail by boat over the water 
of the lake. 

The chief yea are at Gardner on the 
Northern Pacific and at Yellowstone, reached by 
through train service from Kansas City, Leaven- 
worth, Council Bluffs, and Omaha by Union 


Pacific system, in conjunction with Oregon Short 
Line. A variety of attractive tours to the 


















are provided. 
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ATLANTIC SEACOAST RESORTS 


ITH vacationists to whom the tang 
of salt air is a strong inducement 
the Atlantic seaboard from the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada to the broad beaches 
of Florida is lined with attractive resorts. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


Nova Scotia, the land of Evangeline, is much 
enjoyed by those who prefer quiet to fashionable 
surroundings. New Brunswick not only has its 

but inland mountain lakes and 
‘dward Island has many miles of 
beeen beach. Newfoundland’s coast is indented 

fiords which compare with those of Norway, 
le her waters provide real fishing. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Southward across the Maine border lie Booth- 
bay yg Se Bar Harbor, and Mt. Desert, Pen- 
boscot B resorts, and scores of other resting- 
places. Of the New Hampshire coast lie the Isles 
of Shoals, swept by cool breezes. On the north 
shore of Massachusetts are Swampscott, Nahant, 
meatpleten. Gloucester, etc.; on the south shore, 

Cod, and the isles, Martha’s Vineyard 
me Nantucket. Newport, the seashore center 
of fashion, is the most on of Rhode Island’s 
attractive resorts. In or near Long Island Sound 
are Block Island, Watch Hill, Fisher's Island, and 
New London. Most of these coast resorts are 
reached either directly or with connections Ba | 
coastwise lines described elsewhere. Amon 
lines reaching these places are the Intercolonial 
and Canadian Pacific in New Brunswick; Domin- 
ion Atlantic and Great Northern in Nova Scotia; 
Reid Newfoundland in Newfoundland; Canadian 

fic, Grand Trunk and Maine Central in 
Maine; Boston and Maine and New Haven 
System in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut. 


LONG ISLAND, NEW JERSEY, ETC. 


Long Island, with more than 400 miles of salt- 
water shore line, is a seashore paradise. Deep- 
sea bathing, yachting, and fishing, with superb 
roads for motoring abound. Among the most 
favorite south shore resorts are Coney Island, 
Manhattan Beach, and the Rockaways, Long 
Beach, Great South Bay, the Hamptons, Amagan- 
sett, and Montauk Point. On the north shore are 
Little Neck, Sea Cliff, Oyster Bay, Huntington, 
Port Jefferson, Peconic, Greenport, and Orient 
Point. Long Island resorts are accessible by 
through trains from the Pennsylvania station, 
New York City, while by water, north shore 

ints may be reached b fos Montauk Steam- 

t Line. and Coney Island and Rockaway by 
summer excursion steamers. The forty beaches 
of New(Jersey are world-famous. Most notable 
of these are Long Branch, Asbury Park, Barnegat, 
Atlantic City, and Cape May. These ocean re- 
sorts may be reached by the ‘Gentral Railroad of 
New Jersey and the Pennsylvania System. In 
conjunction with the former road a_ steamer 
ice is maintained between New York and 
Atlantic Hi ighlands. Still farther down the coast 
Virginia Beach, known as “‘the Atlantic City of 
Vinee ”* reached by electricrailway fromNorfolk. 





PACIFIC SEASHORE RESORTS 


LONG the Pacific coast of California 

are many famous seashore resorts. 
The best-known of these are along the 
southern shore line, including Long Beach, 
Redondo, Coronado Beach, and Santa Mon- 
ica. Along the middle and northern coasts 
are Santa Cruz, Sausalito, and other 
beaches. Off the south shore lies Santa 
Catalina Island, one of the most famous 
fishing resorts on the Pacific. This island 
is reached by a two-hour sail on steamers 
of the Wilmington Transportation Com- 
pany from San Pedro, with connections to 
Los Angeles by Southern Pacific, Salt Lake, 
and Pacific Electric trains. Southern Cali- 
fornia seashore resorts are reached by 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fé lines with 
connections. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


HE wonders of this country can not 
be realized by those who have not 
taken one or more of the attractive trips 
across it, preferably going by one route and 
returning by another. Joint agreements 
between the chief railway and steamship 
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main rea 
produce 


baggage 


in producing head oeiale luggage. 


out many innovations. 
We originated the leather-bound trunk 


Years Young 


Please remember this. The old-fashioned 
patience of 1844 is still a habit at our factory. 
Our trade mark goes on nothing thatis the least 
bit of slap-dash in workmanship. 


That is the 
son why we are today called upon to 
the widest line of luggage in America. 


During our career as the oldest wholesale 


makers in America we have brought 
We were the pioneers 


with canvas-covered sides. Our designers are still setting the pace in luggage. 


Buying luggage without first seeing our catalog is a good:|deal like spelling an 


unfamiliar word without first consulting the 


dictionary. 





The new wrinkle in this “Likly” Wardrobe, Trunk 
No matter how rudely it is jostled 


is no wrinkles. 
about, your clothes come out uncrumpled. 


No fussy folderols. The “Likly” 


ever garment you want comes out in a jiffy. 


_ Foundation box is basswood.  Covering”and inter- 
is heavy, water-proof Army duck. Rawhide 

binding. Bronze-steel corner caps and bottom protect- 
"Ball bearing rollers. Carries 15 to 18 suits or 


ors. 

owns of average weight. Models for men. 
a women. Prices $70.00 to $75.00. (Add $5 t 
these prices west of the Mississippi). 


One hundred other wardrobe trunks are shown in 
our catalog, Send for a copy. Prices from $25.00 up. 


single strap 
follower keeps everything at your finger-tips. Which- 


Models 


oO 





(No. 61. Wardrobe Trunk) 








(No. 36. Steamer Trunk) 


Basswood plus cold -rolled bronze steel plus 
heavy Army duck make this “Likly” Steamer 
Trunk a stubborn traveler, The farther you 
take it, the more you'll think of it. 

Long dress tray inside. Bottom has set-in tray 
and a section which makes room for a large hat. 
Price $27.50. (Add $2.50 to this price west of 
the Mississippi). 





(No. 101. Suit Case) 


Let the expressman heave this bag about to 
his heart's content. It is guaranteed for five years. 
Has extra-heavy leather comers. Light basswood 
inserts in each end keep the shapeliness for years. 
And look at the locks! Prices $12.50 to $13. 50. 


Many more suit cases are shown in our cata- 


log. Send for it. 








(No. 250. Tidy Travel Bag) 


Here’s the ‘ sity In Travel Bag. 

one better by being v: in the bargain. For women 
A handsome affair, Silk sjurdy in Look at the inside pockets. 
ry eres for toilet ai . Guaranteed for five years. 


Light, Comes in two two sizes. 
Prices $20.00 to $30.00 


Goes its name 


Down the 
kcomes 
our swassdt 


don 
—the “ Likly" :" 
Kit Bag. 


type 
invented a 
British Army 
Officer. | Here 
you see its 
t. 
Empty, it flat- 
. tens out ~ al- 
most nothing. 
(No. 63. Kit Bag) — it—wel 
leg 4 can’t 
seem to fill it. _ Guaranteed for five ade "Prices $26.50 
to $31.00. Don’t miss this and the other Kit Bags 
described in our catalog. 
If you've any travel in ere you ought to send for te 
of our ery catalogs. in detail 
varied line of ge made hog And we'll ra pou you 
where to see op eeigs * Luggage in your town. 


Henry Likty & Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


‘was 











lines make it possible to make trans- 








“LIKLY” Lt 





Asks no favors of the baggage man 



























































































































































































Fun For Everybody in 
Yellowstone National Park 


@The Geysers, Cataracts, Canyons, Mountains, Lakes and Streams are spread in most allur- 
ing array around the superb 143-mile coaching trip through America’s Only Geyserland. Jaunts 
of one, two or more days at small cost, or complete tour in 6 days only $55.50. Fishing galore 
in the flashing trout streams---side trips to the haunts of Bison, Bear, Deer, Elk, Antelope, 
Beaver, and other weird creatures so plentiful in this greatest of Uncle Sam's preserves. Go 
is summer sure! 
@Low fares for the Park trip by itself or in connection with Pacific Coast trips. Through 
sleeping cars direct to Gardiner Gateway, the Original Yellowstone Park entrance from 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and from Pacific Coast_daily during season. Gardiner is 
reached only via the Northern Pacific. 
@F"Personally Conducted Excursions from Chicago every Sunday June 22 to S:ptember 7, 
to and through the Park and return to Chicago. The no-bother, most-fun way. Make reser- 
vations early. Let me tell you about Summer Tourist and Convention Tickets at greatly 
reduced rates. Say whether you want to make Park trip, or go on to Pacific Coast. 
@Attach 3 two cent stamps to coupon for new beautifully executed view album of Yellowstone 
Park, This new book is easily worth a dollar. Send quick for your copy. 





YELLOWSTONE PARK BOOK COUPON 


This coupon and six cents in stamps will bring the book to you. 
Just fill in same and address plainly. 


Check here (] if interested in Personally Conducted Through 
Park Service. 


Check here ( if interested in Yellowstone Park and Pacific 
Coast trips. 


Name 





Street and No 





Town State. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Offices in Leading Cities 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 Panama-California Exposition, San Diego, 1915 
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MOUNT DESERT 


Off the Maine Coast 


You never tire of Mount Desert. It is too won- 
derful, too varied, too beautiful, too gay. 


Isle of Enchantment 


You turn from the sea to the mountains, from the mountains to the 
deep woods—all on this marvelous island. 

You live in an unending round of summer pleasures. Or you just rest 
and breathe that wonderful sea air. 

You may choose Bar Harbor, with its fashionable and artistic life, or 
such perfect vacation spots as Southwest, Northeast and Seal Harbors. 

You may sail, bathe, fish, play tennis and golf, drive, ride, climb 

mountains, enjoy the delightful social gaiety 

which is so large a part of the summer here. 

Magnificent hotels, charming boarding houses 
at moderate rates. 


Send for FREE BOOKLET 




















“Mt. Desert, Isle of Enchantment” 
ADDRESS VACATION BUREAU 
THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 
Room 827, So. Station Boston, Mass. 
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continental trips at much lower rates 
than the local one-way tariffs of each line, 
with the advantage of traveling over dif. 
ferent routes and seeing different regions, 
all with liberal stop-over privileges. Rates 
to Pacific Coast points for a round trip 
from New York range from $106.20 to 
$110.70 (with slight extra amounts to 
California points via Portland). Altho 
there is at present only a single railway 
system crossing the continent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, it is customary to 
term those railways with Eastern con- 
nections (but extending from Duluth, 
Chicago, St. Louis, or New Orleans to the 
Pacific Coast) transcontinental lines. 

The Canadian Pacific with its 16,000 
miles of railway is the only single line on 
this continent reaching from shore to shore 
of the great oceans, but two other Canadian 
roads will soon similarly band the con- 
tinent. The Grand Trunk Pacific will be 
complete to its Atlantic and Pacific 
termini in 1915, and the Canadian North- 
ern, with more than a thousand miles al- 
ready in operation, is pushing its rails out 
eastward and westward. For more than 
twelve years construction has proceeded 
at the rate of amileaday. There remain 
but twenty-three miles of track to con- 
nect various sections of this system be- 
tween Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, and 
Toronto, and it is expected to join the 
rails between Quebec and the Pacific 
Ocean by the end of the present year. 
The Grand Trunk’s termini will be Halifax 
and Prince Rupert; the Canadian North- 
ern’s, Pugwash, Nova Scotia, and Van- 
couver. The Canadian Northern operates 
the transatlantic Royal Line between 
Montreal and Bristol, England. Both 
roads upon completion will have trans- 
Pacific and transatlantic fleets. In de- 
tail, the completed transcontinental routes 
are: 


The Canadian Pacific, which unites Halifax 
and Vancouver, having its own steamship fleets 
of sixty-seven ships on the two oceans and the 
Great es, and owning sixteen hotels, offers a 
tour that leads through the wildest_and most 
picturesque portions of the Canadian Rockies. 
South of our northern border are seven trans- 
continental lines. The most northerly is_ the 
Great Northern, extending from Duluth and St. 
Paul to Vancouver, B. C.,on the north and Port- 
land on the south—the latter being the Glacier 
National Park Route. This system operates a 
fleet of trans-Pacific steamships which sail from 
Seattle. It also operates the Northern 8.8. Co. 
on the Great Lakes. 

Next southward is the Northern Pacific line, 
extending from Duluth and St. Paul to Portland 
and Tacoma, with Yellowstone National Park as 
its leadin; nic attraction. ; 

Both the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
now operate their own lines into Winnipeg. 
Almost paralleling both roads is the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul from Chicago and St. 
Paul to Tacoma and Seattle. 

Midway between Canada and the Gulf extends 
the Union Pacific’s overland route, from Omaha 
and Kansas City to San Francisco and Portland. 

The newest of the transcontinental lines is the 
Denver and Rio Grande-Western Pacific, from 
Denver to Salt Lake, thence to San Francisco, via 
Feather River Cafion. 

Still further southward runs the Santa Fé, the 

Grand Cafion route, between Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 
Most southerly of all the lines is the Sunset 
Route, of the Southern Pacific, running between 
New Orleans and San Francisco, and from the 
latter city exten northward: by the Shasta 
Route to Portland, Tacoma, and ttle. This 
road has its own steamship line between New 
York and New Orleans. 

Radiating from Chicago are important systems 
having through train connections over th 
transcontinental roadbeds. ) 






























maha, sends through trains to the Pacific 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific. T 


affords through service over the Canadian P: 
to Winnipeg and Pacific coast points via Spokane, 


runs from Chicago to St. Paul, Denver, and 
Santa Rosa, N. M. and operates through trains 
























The Chicago 4 
Northwestern, running to Duluth, St. Paul, and — 


or to Vancouver direct. The Rock Island system 
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Pacific connectante. The Chicago Great Western 
to St. Paul, Omaha, and Kansas City sends cars 
to the Pacific via the Santa Fésystem from Kansas 
ae and St. Joseph, and via the Great Northern 
Northern P: ic — 8t. Paul. The Chicago 
ct Alton going to St. Louis and Kansas City 
connects with the Santa Fé. The Alton with the 
St. Louis and Iron Mountain offers a direct route 
= between Chicago and Hot Sp Between 
o and New Orleans throug “service is 
vided by the Illinois Central ‘s stem. = 
provi Cais ane Hot Srna. AF 
also from M —— , direct service is afforded b S 
the Rock Islan system. 


TRANSOCEANIC TRAVEL 


T is in transatlantic passenger traffic 

that we find the most aggressive com- 
petition for the steamship conquest of the 
world. The four great fleets which battle 
most keenly for the supremacy of speed 
and luxury—The Hamburg American, 
North German Lloyd, Cunard, and In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine—strive to 
outdo one another in inducements to the 
ever-increasing thousands who cross this 
ocean. 

It seems only a short time ago when the 
Cedric was considered a marvel in size. 
She was built in 1904, a ship of 68034 feet 
length, 75 feet beam, and 21,035 tons 
register. Yet the Olympic, with her 
length of 88214 feet and beam of 94 feet, 
with a register of 46,359 tons, was put into 
service two years ago. The advent of the 
Olympic spurred the Hamburg American 
management to the construction of a still 
larger ship, resulting in the great Imperator, 
919 feet in length, 98°feet width, and dis- 
placement of 50,000 tons register. This 
huge vessel will make her maiden trip this 
month, arriving in New York June 18. 
No sooner had construction begun on the 
Imperator than the White Star Line began 
building another giant liner, named the 
Britannic, which will go into commission 
in 1915. Not to be outdone by its Teuton 
rivals, the North German Lloyd is build- 
ing a huge liner, named Columbus, which 
will go into service in August of next year. 
The Cunard Line met these competitors 
with the Aquitania, 901 feet long, tonnage 
47,000, which will make her initial trip 
across the ocean next year. The biggest 
ship yet planned is the Vaterland, of the 
Hamburg American Line, now building. 
This monster will be 950 feet long, 100 
feet beam, with 55,000 tons register. Thus 
the realization of the 1,000-foot liner does 
not appear to be far distant. 

The popularity of ‘‘one class fare” steam- 
ships is gaining rapidly. In August, the 
Cunard Line will put in commission two 
new steamers between Montreal and 
Southampton operated entirely on the ‘‘one 
class plan.”’ 


’ For the convenience of readers who contem- 
Plate an ocean a we Ph below a brief 
directory, of; leading transa‘ tic and trans- 








ASKA | 


—a vacation that’s different 
Spend your vacation among the glaciers 
and mountains of Alask a. This land of 
andeur is filled with 
thrilling sights. Take the steamer to 
Sk: , the Gateway to the Interior. 
beyond the shores to behold the 
be scenery of Atlin, Dawson and 
Fairbanks. The climate is delightful, 
Free Literature—W rite TODAY for special 
Round-Trip Vacation Rates and illustrated 
literature about Atlin and the Klondike. 
Sent FREE. Address 
Herman Weig, Gen. Agt., 
WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 


St., 
or Traffic Dept., whttePas & Yukon Route 
(19) 187 Hastings St., Vancouver, B. 
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EIGHTY-TWO mountain peaks, each towering to a height 
of more than 5,000 feet; fertile valleys of incomparable 
loveliness; beautiful vistas everywhere, as far as the eye can reach— 
these, in a word, are the scenic glories of ‘*The Land of the Sky’’ 
in Western North Carolina. 

Get away from your business cares and hot-weather discomforts 
to the cool, invigorating climate of this wonderful region. Out- 
door sport rules supreme—golf, tennis, motoring —with canoeing 
and bathing in the beautiful mountain lakes. 

‘“The Land of the Sky”? is less than a day’s journey from eastern, 
southern, or middle-western cities. Magnificent through trains daily, 
with Pullman sleeping and parlor cars, over the 


OUTHERN RAILWAY 
Premier Carrier of the South 


A summer vacation here is one continuous round of delight. Lux- 
urious hotels and private cottages in exquisite locations await you at 
Asheville, Black Mountain, Hendersonville, Brevard, 


e Toxaway, Saluda, ‘Waynesville, Tryon, Flat 
Rock, Hot Springs, N. C., and other attractive resorts. 


























For rates or information apply to any agent of Southern Railway or Connecting Lines 


New York Clee Philadelphia Office, 
264 Fifth Avenue 828 Chestnut Street. 
Washington Office St. Louis Office, 
705 Fifteenth St. N.W. 719 Olive Street. 
Boston Office Kansas-City Office, 
332 2 Washington Street, Board of Trade Bldg. 
Chicago Office, Write to any of these 


W. Adi reet. Offices (addressing 
56 Adams Street Dep’t B) for beautifully 
illustrated booklet on 
“The Land of the Sky.” 

Specially reduced fares 
forsummer. Liberal 
stop-overs. Besides 
America’s most charm- 
ing all-year-round vaca- 
tion district, Southern 
Railway System em 

braces territory _—- 





















investment in fruit cul- 
ture, farming and manu- 
facturing. 
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Folded 
Zin ONE for 2 Wests | TYPEWRITER AGENTS WANTED 
a aety jo mes Samples at Wholesale 
= Get in B 
istey Tent Couch Big oe Rome re payments 
your couch in one. — —trial shipments. Typewriters from 
w sted sad Shisep nero roll. $28.50 up that formerly sold for $100. 
Write today for Agency Offer 
Mention Literary Digest. 
Factory—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
RISTEY TENT COUCH CO. MICHIGAN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE. 
3142 Columbus Avenue. MIN 























































Magnificent Steel Launch $96 


Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 








18- 20- 28- and 27-ft. boats at proportionate prices, All launches tested and 
fitted with Detroit two-cycle Bae) engines with speed controlling lever— 
simplest engine made—starts without cranking—has ¢ only 3 a } parts—anyone 
can run it—The Safe Launch—absolutely All 
boats fitted with air-tight compartments—cannot sink, leak or sg Weare sole 
owners of the patents for the manutacture of rolled steel, lock-veamed steel boats, 
Orders filled the day they are received, Boats shipped to every part of the world, Free Catalog. Steel Rowbosts, (83) 











$20. 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO, .- - 1384 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, U. 8. A. 
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Favorite Vacation 
Spots 











Booklets that Answer 
the Vacation Problem | 
Free on Request 


No matter what your tastes 
are for an ideal summer out- 
ing, these books will settle 
the question to your complete 
satisfaction. 


Along. the 


Chicago 
Milwaukee 


St. Paul 
Railway 


For fishing expeditions, boat- 
ing, golfing canoeing, driv- 
ing, motoring, bathing, or for 
just roughing it, the vacation 
spots reached by 9500 miles 
of superbly. maintained rail- 
road via the ‘‘St. Paul’? Road 
will meet every demand of the 
pleasure bent traveler. 


A copy of ‘‘Summer Homes’’ 
and ‘‘Vacation Land”’ together 
with information about fares 
and train service sent free on 


GEO. B. HAYNES request. 


General Pass’r Agent 
Chicago 
































> Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5, 
Larger $18, Rotary $60 $60. Save money. Big rofit 
eee Alleasy.rulessent, Write 

actory for press catalog. 'E, cards, paper, 
outfits, ete. etc. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 


on Invalid Chairsand Tricycles. Send 
10c in “ours for illustrated catalog. 
o M co. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Do Your ur Printine! 

























Open Partly Closed 


Closed Rolled Up 


OPEN AIR TENT HOUSE 


Lets the Air cae Soope the Insects OUT. For Sleeping in the 
Open Air—The Panacea for Tuberculosis and tt il Health. 


CLOSE. TONATURE COMPANY, Colfax, lowa 








Here is a trunk that 
must stand all the 
hardships of travel 
for 5 years or you 
get a new one free 


Accident—wreck—or carelessness hold no terrors for an 
Indestructo Trunk. 

Your Indestructo is guaranteed for 5 years, regardless 
of what happens or how far you travel. 






Wy 












ND ‘STRUCT 
he LESS “ BAGGAGE 
ORK \ ledestracto Trenks are heik without « ; 
Ww ‘ 
we Fy nel ps a 
FP esepethen badd os good « iramk they med bale fl 
esis guarantee it just as safely. venient trunk built. 2 
Indestructo Trunks are registered against ‘The Indestructo is the Trunk for you to 
loss always. buy—NOW. 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO., 806 Beiger St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Pacific steamship lines, with Lage eg ports and 
minimum first and second cabin ra’ 


Ist 
Name oF Lint Cabin at 
Sailing from New York 
American Line............... PaO Noe $95. : - * 
Anchor Line................. Glasgow 70.00 
Atlantic Transport Line....... pen oa 85.00 ut ciel 
Austro-American Line Trieste 


Bs S (one class) 
$65.00 








Si ape) CoRR Pee 173.00 
Fabre Line................. 75.00 55.00 
French Line...............-. 90.00 70.00 
Hamburg-American Line 90.00 70.00 
90.00 65.00 
Holland-America Line 85.00 62.50 
Italian Lines.............0.+-- 80.00 65.00 
Lloyd Italiano............... 65.00 
Lloyd Sabaudo............... 70.00 
orth German ieee. , 90.00 57.50 
is 90.00 65.00 
Red Star Line A 85.00 60.00 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company.............+-++- ee 175.00 125.00 
Russian-American Line........ Liba 75.00 50.00 
oor any Penang Line... Comsahnare 77.50 62.50 
White Star Brspoke pe ese ob Southampton 100.00 65.00 
seceeseeceeees Liverpool 100.00 57.50 
it: De tiey 3s es ous nial git ee Genoa 82.50 57.50 
52.50 (one class) 
57.50 (one clasa) 
58.00 (one class) 
45.00 (one Ay 
85.00 
97.50 Ay 00 
50.00 (one class) 
50.00 (one class) 
115.00 
” saline Ate Baltimore 
North German Lloyd......... Bremen 57.50 (one class) 
ay sa from Galen 
North German Lloyd......... Bremen 55.00 (one class) 
— — salted and Quebec 
Ee aabaehok cesta cass Liverpool 80.00 50.00 
ppubasbaneseeen nets lasgow 70.00 50.00 
a To eh oekch te cawaeges ¢ London 45.00 (one class) 
White Star Dominion Line..... Liverpool 92.00 53.75 
Sailing from Montreal 
Cunard Line................- London 47.50 (one class) 
a from Quebec 
adian Pacific mapa: Co.. Liverpool 92.50 53.75 
Sa Une Halifaz and 
ian Northern Steamships. Bristol 92.50 53.75 


TRANSPACIFIC TRAVEL 
Sailing from San Francisco 


Matson Navigation Co........ Honolulu 65.00 
ic Steamship Company. sy ey 200.00 125.00 
Pacific Mail S.S neg Eoin eae okohama 200.00 150.00 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha........... Yokohama 200.00 150.00 
Union 8.8. Co. of oe Zealand. Sydney 200.00 125.00 
Sailing from Vancouver 
Canadian-A Royal 
Mail Steamship Line........ Sydney 200.00 125.00 
Canadian Pacife Royal Mai 
Bikd Nels sus Hong Kong 225.00 150.00 
Sailing pone Seattl 
Great Northern Ereneulitp Co.. Hong Kong 225.00 115.00 


9 TRIPS ABROAD 


UMMER trips abroad are offered in 

infinite variety. Norway, the “ land 
of the midnight sun ” and great fiords, is 
being visited by increasing numbers each 
summer. In Holland, a favorite country 
with American tourists, will be celebrated 
this summer the centenary of govern- 
mental reconstruction. At The Hague, 
in September, the Peace Palace will be 
opened and an international agricultural 
exhibition held. Here also during July 
and August will be an international ex- 
hibition of sports and travel. Visitors to 
Belgium this summer may attend & 
world’s fair. Tourists in Germany may 
attend at Munich the musical perfor- 


centennial. 

Those who visit England by steamers 
landing at Plymouth, Fishguard, or Liver- 
pool, or by Canadian Northern liners land- 
ing at Bristol, may avail themselves of 
attractive tours offered by the Great West- 
ern Railway, starting from all four of these 
ports, whereby the passenger who desires 
to see England may begin his tour im- 
mediately upon landing, instead of going 
directly to London and traversing the 





same ground again. The English Lakes 


mances given in celebration of the Wagner 
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region is made accessible by tours over 
the Furness Railway and steamers. 

A trip to Switzerland may be con- 
tinued profitably through to Italy, and 
thence by steamer to Gibraltar, which is 
a convenient point of departure for a 
ramble through Spain. 

The longest rail trip abroad is over 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad, bookings 
for which can be made in New York through 
the International Sleeping Car Company. 
From Paris radiate many European rail 
lines, among the longest of which is the 
system of the Paris-Lyon-Méditerranée 
with through service to Italy. 


SWITZERLAND, THE IDEAL SUM- 
MER HOLIDAY COUNTRY 


WITZERLAND is “the playground 
of Europe.” The expression is a 
familiar one to all, but it never grows stale 
or old. Those who have once tasted the 
joys of a summer in the Alps can not 
resist the spell it casts upon them. With 
keen anticipation they often prepare their 
plans for a new visit and an enlarged 
acquaintance with innumerable haunts. 

While the average visitor is first of all 
bent on sight-seeing, there are others who 
journey to the Alps for a complete rest; 
others again are mountaineering en- 
thusiasts and lovers of outdoor games and 
sports. Switzerland can satisfy them all. 
Her scenic beauty and her historic associa- 
tions and picturesque old-world corners 
delight the heart of the tourist; her in- 
vigorating climate and deliciously pure 
mountain air make strong and young again 
the weary. A glance only at the summer 
programs of some o° the leading re- 
sorts indicates that diversions of the great- 
est and latest variety have been provided 
for those who are interested in tennis, 
golf, rowing, sailing, fishing, nautical 
sports, horse-racing, aeroplane flights, etc. 
Besides these recreation features this sum- 
mer the Passion Play of Selzach will be 
presented during June, July, August, and 
September. 

Into Switzerland radiate the chief rail lines of 
France, Germany, and Italy. Through her 
mountainous domain passes the rail highway be- 
tween London, Flushing, Paris, Berlin, and Italy. 
From London to Bale via Dieppe and Paris the 
distance is only 561 miles, or little more than be- 
tween Chicago and Buffalo. From Paris to Bale 
the distance is only 327 miles. Going northward 
from Rome to Lausanne via the Simplon it is 
only 587 miles. From Paris to Lucerne is a ride 
of only 10% hours, from Rome to Lucerne 19 
hours. The chief railway system of Switzerland 
is the Government-owned Swiss Federal Railroads. 

Travel in Switzerland has been reduced to a 
science, and those whocan devote a certain length 
of time to actual sightseeing will find it to their 
advantage if they purchase one of the ‘‘abonne- 
ment’’ tickets issued for periods of 15, 30, and 45 
days, at the remarkably low rate of $13.44, 
$20.16, and $26.88, respectively. These tickets, 
bearing the photograph of the holder on the inside 
cover as a means of identification, entitle him to 
an unlimited number of journeys on the principal 
railroad lines and lake steamers. Mountain rail- 
Toads which are not included in this unlimited 


travel system grant in numerous instances a|! a 


certain reduction on single and return fares. 

A tourist can thus make one resort his head- 
quarters and set out for a different excursion every 
day until he has explored that particular region. 
Then he can proceed to another section of the 
country, and without a continuous change of 
hotels, be able to do his sightseeing in a comfort- 
able and economical manner, for it is well to re- 
member that most of the Swiss hotels grant the 
80-called ‘‘ pension rate’’ on a sojourn lasting at 
least 5 days. 

Those who are unfamiliar with Switzerland and 
who desire to plan the most satisfactory tour may 
Teceive helpful advice by consulting the Swiss 
Information Bureau in New York. 
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O Port like New 
Orleans for vivid, ro- 
mantic atmosphere— 


No ocean trip for fascinating 
enjoyments like the voyage 


there from New York, on 
luxurious 10,600-ton 


Southern Pacific 


Steamships 


traversing balmy seas with 
charms all of their own and 
the golden Gulf of Mexico. 


’ One 


Way $40 


Berth and 
Meals 
Included 


$70 "ean 


Choice of rail lines either way, 
if desired. Suites of Parlor, 
Bedroom and Bath. 


Write for descriptive books 


L. H. Nutting, General Passenger Agent, Room 13 


1158 Broacway 
ith St.) 





366 Broadway 1 Broadway 
(Franklin St.) (Bowling Green) 








IN 5 MINUTES 
This simple, light, boat engine 
makes a motor t of any 
boat very quickly—as quickly 
detached. Will take you 28 
miles per gallon of gasoline in 
an 18 foot boat. 
Seven miles an hour in a row boat! 
The most Power for the Price. 
The most Power for the 


4 “PORTO” 


—) \ 2 Full H. P.—55 Lbs. 
a Eight years’ successful results. 

The original, portable motor— 

20,000 in use, guaranteed a year 

and sold on a month's trial. 

Write for catalogue of this and other Waterman Motors. 


Waterman Marine Meter Co., 227 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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“HOW TO CHOOSE ORIENTAL RUGS” 
By FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President NewYork Schoolof Applied Art 
i] Acomplimentary copy of this instructive book will 
be mailed to any Literary Digest reader sending us 
the names of three friends who are interested in this subject. 
H. MICHAELYAN, Broadway and 20th St., New York 


3 BATH TUB 
Sater 

fhe years. Writs for special equate oane end description, 
2 'Bath Cabinet Co, 124 Vance Street. 










Robinson 
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WHEELING. 
S i 





Smoke a few. If you’re not more than satis- 
fied, return the rest at our expense. 


We'll refund your money promptly. 


I-SEE-CO., Jr., 6in. panatela stogie, box of 50, $1.00. 


I-SEE-CO., Sr., 6 in. panatela stogie, extra quality, 50 
to the box, $1.50. 


SLENDORA XX, a 6 in. thin model, light stogie for 
short smoke, a decided novelty, box of 100, $2.00. 


SLENDORA XXX, same size as above, but extra 
fine quality, box of 100, $3.00. 


HAVATOBA—A big, clear Havana cigar, panatela 
shape, 5} inch, equal to any 10 cent cigar you ever 
smoked. $5.00 per hundred, packed 50 in a box. 


If you prefer to try samples first,send us twenty 
cents. We’ll send you a special insured package of 
the four varieties of stogies, and the Havatoba clear 
Havana cigar. Also a handy leatherette pocket pouch 
for your stogies, and an interesting booklet on 
Wheeling stogies. 


References: Any Wheeling Bank, Dun’s or Bradstreets. 
ISENBERG CIGAR CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 


IMPLEX ferece cater $ 

S forces water 39 
Water Works System @" Where, 
TE house, stable, lawn 
All complete, ready to install. Also low credit price. 
Write for free catalogue and New Way Selling Plan No. 36. 
The Simplex Water Works Baltimore, Md. 


















Three Gallons a Minute 
flowing from a stream, artesian well or 


ag, Seen" RIFE RAM 


ater for h or use. 
Costs little to install, requires no at- 
ntion—no 0; ting 
Free information on request 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2197 Trinity Bldg., New York 


TO YOUR DOOR $& 
BY PARCEL POST 














24 inches long, 8 inches deep, 14 inches wide. 


RESISTO CASE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
The dandiest, roomiest, lightest sane traveler's 
case you've ever seen. Weighs ONLY 5 pounds. 
Handsome, strong and classy-looking. Built of 
tough Resisto fibre to withstand the bumps and 
thumps of travel. Rich brown color; sew 
edges; heavy leather straps; fine Corbin lock; 
linen lined; leather straps inside top and body 
and shirt fold. 

Your initials lettered on free. 
You will be delighted with this splendid, service- 
able waterproof case, which will hold all you want 
to carry. 
Don't spend a lot of money for a suit-case when 
this one looks as well and will serve you as well as 
acase that costs $10 to $15. Sold only by mail 
direct from factory. Send $4.00 in currency or by 
post office or express money order. Personal checks 
not acceptable. Specify if you.want Men's case 
(8 inches deep) or Women’s case (6 inches deep). 
Remember, your money back without quibble or 
question if you are not ied. Address your 
order and send money to 


RESISTO LUGGAGE Co. 
Station 12, NEWARK, N. J. 

















HOW TO PLAN A MOTOR-TRIP ABROAD 


By Lee MERIWETHER 


Author of ‘‘ Seeing Europe by Automobile,”’ etc. 


N planning a motor-trip in Europe the 
first thing to decide is whether to take 
your own automobile or to rent one 
abroad; and this question can hardly be 
decided without knowing in advance what 
countries you mean to tour, and how long 
your trip is to last. On a short tour 
through a country like France, one may 
well save the bother of boxing and shipping 
one’s car from New York. For as a rule 
there is no difficulty in finding good motor- 
ears for rent in Paris at prices which, tho 
high, will nevertheless cost less on a 
short tour than it costs to bring an auto- 
mobile from America. But for a long 
tour, or for a tour in countries where 
there is no certainty of finding a suitable 
car for hire, the wiser plan will be to take 
your own machine. In Paris a fairly 
good five-seated touring car may be rented 
for from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty francs ($20.00 to $30.00) per day, 
plus a bonus for each mile in excess of a 
stipulated number—usually seventy-five 
or eighty a day. 

Now, an easy-going traveler who wants 
to see the country may not often care to 
travel much more than eighty miles a day, 
but on the smooth roads of France many 
motorists may go much farther—and in 
that event the cost of your hired machine 
may double the fixed amount of the daily 
rental. On one day’s run (from Grenoble 
to Nice) the writer made 215 miles, and 
during his four months’ trip runs of 125 
to 150 miles were not at all infrequent. 
Had the automobile been a rented one the 
cost on those long runs would have been 
as much as forty dollars a day; as it was, 
the only additional cost of making a long 
run was the comparatively trifling expense 
of extra gasoline, oil, and wear on tires. 
Boiling the whole thing down, it may be 
aaid that if one’s trip is to extend beyond 
the beaten paths of France and Germany, 
or if it is to last longer than a few weeks, 
it will be more economical as well as more 
satisfactory to take your own machine. 
But for a trip of not more than a few weeks 
in countries like France and Germany, a 
decision should be made in favor of rent- 
ing a foreign car. 

There are companies, like the American 
Express Company, which relieve motorists 
of all trouble in the matter of shipping 
their automobiles abroad; you deliver your 
ear to the office of the company in your 
home city, and for a stipulated fee it is 
delivered to you on the steamship pier 
of whatever foreign city you decide to go 
to. The fee for this service, inclusive of all 
expense for boxing, freight charges, etc., 
is usually in the neighborhood of two 
hundred dollars. If economy be an object, 
by taking a little trouble this expense may 
be considerably lessened. The writer got 
his 30 h.-p. Roadster boxed by a New York 
firm on Hudson Street for $40.00; to haul 
the boxed car to the French Line pier 
cost $6.00; the freight to Havre was 
$67.60—thus from the moment the auto- 
mobile left its garage in New York until 
it stood on the pier in Havre ready for 
travel the cost was $113.60. 

To the man who likes to drive his own 
car a chauffeur is not only unnecessary, 


he is a nuisance. On a four months’ trip 
covering 5,080 miles through France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Switzerland the writer’s 
automobile had no motor trouble of any 
kind; but even had a mechanic’s assistance 
been needed there was seldom a time or a 
place where it could not have been promptly 
obtained. Consequently, being fond of 
sitting at the wheel—and not fond of hay- 
ing a hired man always close by to destroy 
his privacy, the writer never for a moment 
regretted being without a chauffeur. To 
the man, however, who does not like to 
drive, or who is fearful of motor troubles 
that he can not conquer, a chauffeur may 
be a necessity; and in that case a question 
to consider is whether to take your man 
from New York or get one abroad. The 
latter plan is the cheaper and, if care be 
taken, perhaps also the better. Good 
chauffeurs may be secured in Paris and 
Berlin for about two dollars a day, and for 
somewhat less if employed by the month, 
It is advisable to secure your foreign 
chauffeur before leaving New York; a 
letter to the American consul at Paris or 
Berlin, stating your wishes, will be sub- 
mitted to some reliable garage where 
chauffeurs looking for work congregate, 
and in this way you will likely have several 
men waiting for you to choose from as 
soon as you land in Europe. 

Where an automobile is rented, or where 
a foreign chauffeur is employed, the agree- 
ment should not only be in writing, it 
should be drawn by a competent person. 
This will cost a fee, but it will be money 
well spent, as without an explicit agree- 
ment disagreeable and costly disputes 
may arise. 

If your trip is to cover more than one. 
country you should hasten to become a 
member of the Touring Club de France. 
To join requires merely an application by 
letter, or in person, at the home of the 
club, No. 67 Avenue de la Grande Armée, 
Paris, accompanied by the fee of $1.20. 
This membership entitles you to trip- 
tyques for whatever countries you pur- 
pose visiting, and the importance of a 
triptyque will be understood the first 
time you cross a frontier. The ordinary 
motorist is detained by the customs officer 
for several hours while he makes an in- 
ventory of his car and assesses the tariff, 
which must be paid in money of the coun- 
try he is about to enter; if the motorist 
hasn’t any money of that country so much 
the worse for him; he can not proceed 
until he gets that particular kind of money. 
But a member of the Touring Club de 
France shows his triptyque to the customs 
officer at the frontier; that official sees at a 
glance that the amount of tariff duty has 
been deposited with the Club Treasurer in 
Paris, and in a moment the motorist is 
on his way rejoicing. In visiting the 
1870 German-French battlefields between 
Mars-le-Tour and Metz the writer crossed 
the German-French frontier half a dozen 
times within the course of half a day. 
Without the Touring Club’s triptyque 
each crossing would have meant long de- 
lay—as it was, we passed back and forth 
without even stopping our motor. 

Gasoline is to be had in all towns and 
villages and, in France, even on the road- 
side at nts’ homes; and in Germany 


and Switzerland the motorist is seldom far — 





from gasoline. In many parts of Austria 
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and Italy, however, it is not always to be 
had, consequently in such regions extra 
tins of ‘the indispensable fluid should be 
secured on the running board. In Paris 
tri gasoline costs sixty cents a gallon; else- 
Gen where in France the prices range from thirty 
itera to forty cents. It is about the same in 
. Germany and Switzerland, but in Italy 
naan the price : is considerably higher—from 
oe forty to sixty cents per gallon. At this 
rptl price, if one has a big six-cylinder car the 
: , expense for gasoline alone will run up to 
hav seven or eight cents a mile, or some 
toa $17.00 for a run like that from Grenoble 
- pe! to Nice. On that same 215-mile run the 
T writer’s four-cylinder car consumed only 
2 Fe fifteen gallons of gasoline at a cost of 
bles $6.00. Unless the motorist’s pocket-book 
ma is unusually large he may well hesitate 
tis before selecting too large a car for a 
maa foreign tour. Quite apart from the extra 
The cost of large tires, where gasoline costs 
ota more than either wine or beer, it is worth 
ood while considering whether your auto- 
aul mobile will run fifteen or twenty miles on a 
1 for gallon of gasoline, or whether it will run 
nie only seven or eight, which is all some high- 
eign powered sixes are able to make. 
oe It may interest the reader to know that 
% pes the total aneee a the = A ock 
on account of his automobile on a four- 
ye months’ tour through Europe was $528.67. isian | licht —_ ern thy me ste — = Seek 
at This covered boxing, ocean freight both 1g bei i h at ldb y h 
eat ways, repairs, new tires, oil, gasoline—in a out eing ere howthere cou € SO muc! 
word, every expense connected with the that is big and grand, and so much that is 
mei automobile; and the distance covered was softly lovely in any one region of the world. 
here ee i eae g beatin We slipped away on that de Luxe 
ba thirteen miles to the gallon of gasoline; * ee 
> It as this included trips over a number of Rocky Mountain Limited 
SOR mountains in Switzerland and Italy it ae i 
= may be considered a good mileage per ory eee oe paces od 4 ssegymua 
utes spall ay gy Sage gine aoc the ind of train that first makes you glad 
% . you're going and then glad you went that 
besides consuming twice as much money way. Think of this magic transformation in 
One: for tires. Our smaller car went as fast as aday! That's a rhyme, but the whole affair— 
mils: we cared to go; it went anywhere that a dining car, music, observation car, books and 
ie larger car could go—and so, not poeeenns beds—was as smooth and pleasant as a poem. 
an unduly extended bank account, we thi 
the » we aa wise in selecting the smaller “The Colorado Flyer’’ 
née, car. But whether one chooses a big or a fast “dally traing via Rock island Lines from ( Ciicaae ee, 
-20. little car, and whether one drives or hires Louis, ene Civ, Ss. jeep. Onsite see on 
bi a chauffeur, a motor-trip through Europe Low Fares Daily June 1st to September 30th 
Pasi: can hardly fail to be a delightful expe- “Little Journeys in Colorado” and “Under the Turquoise Sky" 
f a rience. Nearly everywhere the roads are are jwo books which mahetheway clear, | Leimse send thems to you, 
first excellent, and quite everywhere the mo- wrehasnathbien fect Sy = whom 
ary torist’s eyes will rest upon scenes that are 
10ce not only picturesquely beautiful, but that 
Ine are full of interest because they are con- 
riff, nected with great historical episodes. rope 
pe UMDNADOONLIONGAOULONUUOO AOU DUN AOODS ‘RIAA TLLA AOA AEH VET AUUULOLSOAGAOAA NOU AAOUEOUCGGIC TAY 
rist Epiror’s Nore: Space does not permit of 
uch giving here itineraries of motor-trips abroad. In 
eed Great Britain and on the Continent many delight- 
ley. ful trips may be arranged. Foreign road maps 
de may be purchased from the Automobile Club of 
ms America, New York. The following are among 
t @ books which have been written on touring abroad: 
has Baekeland, L. H........ Family Motor Tour Through Europe. 
rin Barzini, L............-- Peking to Paris. 
+ is Dillon, J. M............ Motor Days in England.} 
the Fisher, H. W..........- Woman’s World Tour in a Motor. 
een Hand, A. J. and F, H... .Abroad in a Runabout. 
Meriwether, L.......... Seeing Europe by Automobile. 
sed Murphy, T. D.......... British Highways and Byways from a 
zen Motor Car. 
lay. Peixotto, E. C.........+ Through the French Provinces. 
que Presbrey, Frank........ Motoring Abroad 
de- Scarfoglio, A..........+ Round the World in a Motor Car. 
rth Shoemaker, M. M....... Winged Wheels in France. 
Stawell, Mrs, R......... gy eel ae in Wales and the Border 
and Trevor, R........s00e0+ — poe a descriptive automobile 
ade tour through nine countries and ovei 
nineteen great passes of Europe. 
any Vincent, J. E........... Through East Anglia-in a Motor Car. OELRICHS & CO., General Agents, 5 Broadway, New York 
Wood, A. T. and B. R. .Ribbon Roads: a Motor Tour Abroad. 
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is the 


Te land of . LvangelneRoute 


only line passing through 
this famous Coeeitory e 


HERE IS EVERY SUMMER PLEASURE, 
COMFORTABLE HOTELS,LOG CABIN COLONIES 
SUMMER COTTAGES, WOODS AND WATERS 
TEEMING WITH FISH AND GAME.MOTORING. 
GOLFING, BATHING, TENNIS,SWEET SMELLING 
ORCHARDS AND LEAFY GROVES. THE DAYSARE 
BALMY, THE NIGHTS COOL AND SLEEP INDUCING 


Publications sent free on receipt of pos 


Summerlomes 2 € Shon’ Mshing 


THE SUMMER VACATION COUNTRY OF AMERICA 


bee cline NOVA SCOTIA 228 












RLU PARKER, GeniPi 
‘P.GIl Ki 


. RoomIO GenerRAcOrrices, KENTVILLE,NOVASCOTIA 
NS GENERAL MANAGER 





DUNNING TOURS 


(the Best in Travel) 
Sout the World Sept. 20, Nov. 15. 
t and Palestine in Jan. and Feb. 
y ‘ew vacancies in North Cape and Medi- 
terranean Tours sailing June. 
Independent Tours for families and private 
parties. Motor Tours. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational Building, Boston, Mass. 
Spreckels Call Bidg., San Francisco, California 








MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


rOucshee 


By Sea from New York 
For full information apply to A. E. 
OUTERBRIDGE & “ eons 
Quebec S.S. Co., Ltd., 2 
way, New York, THOS, COOK & 
SON, orany Ticket Agent. 











Real 





Estate 








VIRGINIA 


NEW JERSEY 





FOR SALE: AN IDEAL FARM 

Located in the heart of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley ; Highly improved ; Best of Climate and Water. 
Couple hundred yards to Shenandoah College, 
Churches, Store, Post Office, etc. Farm is level and 
contains 85 acres. Price $11,000.00. For partic- 
ulars, address Ira K. Gruver, Reliance, Va. 


CANADA 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
FOR SALE-—Three large wheat farms and 
four small ones in easy payments; soil like 
Iowa ; Title guaranteed by Government; safe 
income-producing, non- oy Sage bapaed 
creditors, floods, storms or fire, and produc- 
ag non-perishable crops. _ Put your savings 
cheap land, monthly or yearly, and 
get raise in value and i income yearly. Deal 
rect and save commission. Write for 
perecelare, 
ENRY W. WEED, owner, Alameda,Sask. 











FLORIDA 





SQUARE DEALING in FLORIDA farm, 
fruit and truck lands ASSURED by writing 
us. IMPARTIAL information, because we 
represent the PUBLIC, Ideal home-sites 
in healthful resort town. ever “Board 
of Trade,” Green Cove Springs, Florida. 





INVESTMENT LANDS. 1280 acre tract 
Florida Fruit, Truck or Farm land on new 
railroad in Levy County. $5.00 per acre for 

quick sale. Terms. Good investment. 
F. E. DENNIS, Gainesville, Fla. 





ARIZONA 





unnerved: Dam Bo a by U. S. Reclamation 
Service makes ir Sigst en spot of the Salt River 
Valley. Underi: see fruits — ponty and 
bring highest prices. Hungry ket right at 
home. $1ooacre up. Say terme. F Folder about 
soil, climate, crops and profits free. L. 
Seagraves, Gen. Colonization Agt., AT&SF 
Ry., 1869 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 





GEORGIA 





FRUIT FARM. About 200 acres—in Geor- 
gia—1 mile from station, Southern R. R. 
10,000 Elberta aeegh trees—800 Red June 
plums, good farm land. All -scientifically 
= and in first class condition. Buy 
TAM i: and get this crop. 
ES Y. WELBORN, Evansville, Ind. 











Laislatot—stolat 
















A purely home town 
with unusual advantages. 
Handsome residences; 
charming environment; no 
manufacturing; conve- 
niently located—midway 
between New York and 
Philadelphia, with express 
train service. 


Rentals $300 to $6000 a 
year. Completely fur- 
nished homes also for rent. 

Choice properties in other 


localities for sale or rent, 
furnished or unfurnished. 


WALTER B. 3. HOWE 
New York . "$6 Coder Seren 





FOR SALE j 2c it Bere: of 


iles from 

N.Y. 3 maleate walk to depot. Magnifi- 

oat view. Ideal peidence tract. EP. P. 
ELDRAN, Oradell, N.J. 


MARYLAND 


The Altamont Spring Fruit Farm, 
Po pn pg and this Fh aon ag 105 acres, 

miles west of Washington e 
scenery from this farm must igs seen to be 
appreciated. Also 245 acre Fruit Farm, equip- 
ment, and crops, same locality. Altitude, 
air drainage, soil conditions perfect. Either 
farm should pa a for —_ in three years. 


Particulars. ROVE, Hagers- 
town, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS FARMS 


Money-Making Farms: 13 states: $10 to 
anacre: Live stock and tools often included 
to Loe 1ickly. " Big Illustrated Catalogue 
ree A. Strout Farm Agency, 
Station’ 14, 47 West 34th Street, New York. 

















Goto Europe via 


ages to Europe. 2}¢ days on the 
St. Lawrence and only a little over 


Think of the finest hotel you have 

visited and you will get an idea of 

our palatial, triple-turbine express 

steamships the Royal Edward and 
e Royal George. 





(The Only Sheltered Voyage) | Canadian Sailing dates 
FAST; most restful and| Northern 
most picturesque of all voy- | ““Royals’’ ty, Mon- Lv. Que- Lv. Sight Due Bris- 


Boral any Junel7 Junel7 June 19 June 3. 
OF 8. 

3 Days on the Ocean} Povni faward July i5- Juls15 July 7 Jule a 
Royal George July 2% July 26 July 28 Aug.1 
Royal Edward Aug.9 Aug.9. Aug.11 Aug.15 


Write for cabin charts, later sailing dates aad full 





the St. Lawrence 





treal, a.m. bec,p.m. ef land tol, Eng. 


eorge July] July 1 July3 july? 


particulars. 





Apply to any steamship agent. 
Chicago, Ill............ 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 
St. Paul, Minn.... 





.. Oliver Building 





Canadian Northern Steamships, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
..66 W. Adams Street 
...Fourth & Jackson Sts, Quebec, Que. 


Liahaoeialll 424 W. Superior St. 
San Francisco, Cal,...250 Market Street 


Halifax, N. S$ 
Montreal, Que 
Ottawa, Ont... 





Toronto, Ont...... ba King Street East 
Winnipeg, Man...... ~R’m 254, Union Sta’n 











The Gulf and Newfoundland 


If you are going there this summer, take the 


BLACK DIAMOND LINE 


Fine, modern steamers—heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity—equipped with 
Marconi Wireless. 

Large promenade decks and steamer 
chairs enable passengers to onlay the mag- 
ay scenery on river, gulf and sea. 


60, 00 includi 
@ | wel pup up meals & berth 


You'll ior every moment on the trip to 
Sydney. Charic ottetown and St. John’s, if you 
go on the “ Biack Diamond Line.” 

Write for book describing the steamers, 
route, etc., and giving complete information 


as to aa 
A. T. WELDON 
General Passenger Agent 
112 M. St. James St., - Montreal 


ORIEN 16th ANNUAL CRUISE, 


> 33 &4 ceerdat $400 up, 
Tons). j pone mal He 
$30. F Sep weet Times Bldg., N. Y. 
EUROPE & Greece or Naples to Glasgow. 

Co-operative. Best values. 
Leisurely, luxurious, Trained leaders. Small 


parties, inclusive price. Organizers wanted. 
Prof. & Mrs. Libby. oie S.C, 


Parties oniling 
every goush 
January to Jue 
ly. Best routes, 


best management, best festinontals, and 
the lowest prices in the W 
TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon Sines Boston, Mass. 














GRAND CRUISE F2<WONDERrU 
v4 DAYS lncluiag beth 


rates for jeag 
ber and Octo. 





ber, via the 


RED CROSS LINE 


tion cruise from New York; visiting Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Splendid Fishing and Hunting 
New specially built tourist steamships ‘‘Stephano” 
and ‘‘Plorizel,’’ have every modern device for 
safety and comfort. Wonderful scenes in foreign 
america; splendid cuisine, orchestra. Sea sports, 
7 days at sea, 5 daysashore. No hotel, no transfers, 
Send now for booklet 105, 
BOWRING & CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 
Or your tourist agent 


Great Western Railway of England 


The “ Holiday Line” through the BEST 
OF ENGLAN On your way to London 
from Liverpool, Plymouth, Fishguard or 
Bristol visit Historic Devonshire, Cornwall 
or Wales, Shakespeare's country, via Chester, 

Yarwick, Leamington, Stra ‘ord-on-Avon, 
Oxford, Windsor, etc, q 

Illustrated booklet of tours, and 

useful Map of Great Britain—FREE. °, 
T. Kateley, Gen. Agt.,501 5th Ave., NewYork 
R. H, Lea, 35 Adelaide St. E., Toronto, Can, 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references. 
Best results. Promptnessassured. Sendsketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Co1r- 
MAN, Pat. Lawyer, 624 F St. Washington, D.C. 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patent or no fee. 

R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington.D.C 


Our patents build fortunes for you. Our 
free booklets tell how, what to invent, and 
save money for yon. Write today. 


co 
307 7th St., Washington, D.C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Acents—Portraits 35c., Frames 15c., Sheet 
Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 25c. Views lc. 30 
days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. 

ConSOLIDATED Portrait Co. 
Dept. 2376, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


GENUINE TYPEWRITER BAR- 
GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you 
lower prices and easiest terms. Write for big 
bargain list and illustrated catalogue 10. L. J. 
Peabody, 278 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS 
in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. } to $ Mfrs. prices 
(many less—Rented anywhere, applying rent 
on price. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. EP oe eZ Emporium 
Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


LITERARY NOTICES 


SPEAKERS, eet USERS SPECIAL 
subjects considered ; terial furnished for 
Sry cre ORATION, DEBATE, 
AY orCLUB PAPER. Expert fied Nog The 
Authors’ Agency, 1547 Broadway, New York. 


LITERARY MATERIAL of all Kinds 
Furnished for the Busy Man or Woman. Gen- 
eral Research Carefully Conducted. Club 
Study Programs Arranged. Authors’ Revision 
Bureau, 58 Morningside Ave., New York City. 



































PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE 
TURNED. Send sees for free report as to 
Rnb, GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
NVENT, with valebie List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent fre. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention, Pat- 
ents secured by us eee free in World’s 
Progress: sample 
VICTOR J. EVANS “%& CO. Washington 


fee BREE S MAGAZINESUBSCRIP- 
TION SOLICITORS easily earn liberal 
pay. For full ipartculars regarding com- 
missions, etc., address Desk 2, 155 5th Ave., 
New York City. 








Wanted—In each community to contract not 
later than July Ist, with three or four middle- 
ofea gentlemen of good appearance, capable 
— $20 per week and upward, to trav- 

1 Summer’s job. moni now. No 


Tt experience necessai Address, 
with references and state sala expected 
on start, 

GLEN BROS., Inc., 
Established 1866 "Rochester, N.Y. 





MEN OF IDEAS, and _ inventive ability 
should write for new “ Lists of Needed In- 
ventions,” “Patent. Buyers” and ‘‘How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.”’ Advice 

FREE. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept, 13, Washington, D. Cc 





Learn to write advertisements, earn $25 to 
$100a week. We can positively show you == 
mail How to Increase Your Income. 
mailed free. Page-Davis Co., 31 Page Bid. 
Chicago, Ill., or 150 Nassau St., New Yo 


COINS, STAMPS, ETC. 


Postage Stamps, most complete stock all 
wet Books of stamps on approval, e. g.; 
A. $1,500, Ceylon $1,200, Canada $1,500, 
Austr ia ‘$4,000; other Colonials. wae ‘o 
pon list. Capt. Freeman, 17 New Oxford St, 
ondon. 











BOOKS, ETC. 


Just issued, ‘‘A mericana Catalogue," ones ae 1000 
items. Free upon est. We buy good 








or collections of books, ySotoaraeme, 5 
ings, and Literary Material, 
Store, 132 East 23d Surece B New" York City. 
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Travel and Resort WE IONY 








Travel and os Gaate Directory 














modern O. 
small cost. 


foc for valuable travel guide “How to See Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland”’—by P. G. L. Hilken, who tells with terseness 


and lucidity ‘‘ what to see and how to see it"’"—a book of 100 pages, 
over 200 illustrations, 





via the Balti South ton-Bremen 
service of the North German Lloyd means traveling in com- 
fort and Pons sph (excellent service—delicious meals) on large 
E-CLASS (II) Cabin steamers, at surprisingly 


Write today for particulars of rates and sailings, and send 

























FAMOUS pani 3 





be the site of the 
Swiss National Exhibition 





UMUUUUUAONSNSDAEQASOOOUOOOOEDONOOEOQGEQGOQAEUOUUUGAEENUEUANOGOOOOUUUGNOAOOREAOUUAOOASONEUUULELOGLED 
Berne The picturesque Capital of Switzerland will 





A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General Agents 













161 S. CHARLES ST. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





ae 











HOLL AN? | 


Holland will celebrate the rooth Anni 
sary of her Independence with ee sat 
Siew of tnduatry Act, Shippin, Rericaltare. 
of industry, picky 1 ing, culture, 
This year will mark the Inauguration of the 


Peace Palace at The Hague 


The formal dedication o | Commeaie’ ‘8 Rorel 
Gift will be attended b: ceremonies its 
world-wide importance Barwa 

I coho vsr cig wage seg tae 
particulars free of charge from the 
omulal" Information Office, 
4sL. Voorhout, The{Hague 
a 









1914 


For further information and booklets apply to address below 








2° HOLLAND 


THE _PICTURESQ UE 


The Centenary of the ESQUE of 
Holland’s oe lle, Based will be celebra- 
ted bent summer by interesting exhibi- 
tions and 


FESTIVITIES IN 30 TOWNS 


including the inauguration of the Peace 
Palace at The Hague. vas 


A visit to ‘Garning Wi Middleburg, the 
Gem City of H with its quaint. 
old-century manners and customs, should 
be a feature of every tour. 

For booklets, time-tables and all infor- 
mation apply to American Agency. 
Netherland State Railways an 
Flushing Route, 334 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

















Summer Vacation 
Sea Trip 


7 days at sea. 
3 days on shore. 


$92.50 


Covering all expenses for trip, 
including hotels, etc. 


New York to Havana and Return 
' Write for Information, ete. 


NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
General Office, Pier 14, E. R., New York 
Branch Office, 290 Broadway, N. Y. 83 








EUROPE 


Attractive Tours by All Ronten escorted 
or independent, as preferred. Widest 
choles clusive fares; best tour-leaders; 
small groups. Unifo interpreters 
at stations ot ports. 

Tours to Land of Midnight 
Sun. B Russia, etc. Summer 
Tour to Oriental Lands. 
ROUND THE WORLD. Tours de 
ane leave Dates We ll, Oct. 4, Westbound ; 

an. 8, S, Eambowsas ; 
paee hoot (the Ax tipodes). 
ly luxurious travel. 


\ ery ver 4 or gp ndivideals, 


Families, or Pri- 
ran “A br America, Europe or Round 


vate parties, ar- 
cine Tickets by qi ines 
for programme des 
Our complete chain of 1. ine 
Around the World furnishes 
unique facilities. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave., N. Y., Bos- 
ton, Philadel. hia, Chicago, ‘San Francis- 


co, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto, etc, 
Cook's Traveler Ch es are Good 
All Over the World 











RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 





TOURS) 


Comfort and Convenience Without a Crowd 
EUROPE 

GENERAL EUROPEAN TOURS, 

BRITISH ISLES, RUSSIA and BAL- 

KAN STATES, ITALY, NORWAY 
and NORTH CAPE, "SWITZER- 

LAND and TYROL. Departing June 

and July. 

AUTOMOBILE TOURS 
Through the most picturesque — 
of i ppre. Seven tours leaving 
an 
ROUND the WORLD. Five Tours, Five 
Months to Year inlength. July to Dec. 
PACIFIC COAST Tours frequently. 

Which booklet may we send you ? 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Boston, New York, Phila. ,Chicago,San Francisco 














South Sea Islands 


New Auxiliary Yacht. One Year $2500.00 
McCOY BROS., Daytona, Fla. 


HOTELS 
MAINE 


ARGYLE INN—S8th Season 


Davis Point, Friendshi 


central di 
provemenite. Tennis court. Satisf; 
rivaled scenery. ears Booklet ready. Mod- 
eraterates. Hugh M 


PENNSYLVANIA 


EASTON SANITARIUM, EASTON, PA. 
Results of overwork, ery mental case3 and 
elderly invalids. Best of care, sane sur- 
roundings, Visit Easton before decidi: 

Dr. C. SPENCER KID NEY 


LONDON HOTEL 


























iy 8 AA 


Attractive Trips at Moderate Cost 
—- Tours ‘ 500 ep oarde 
Round the World—Nov., Jan., Feb. 


THE PILGRIM TOURS 
306 Washington La a 





Postion unrivalled in LONDON 
LANGHAM HOTEL 


Portland Place and 


Regent St., W. 
Family Hotel phe the Highest Order 
In Fashionable and Healthy Locality 
Terms moderate 

















Raym & Wuitco ay 
New y York, Philo, Chi Chicago, ge 


and, if desired, inclusive 





Thun Most delightful resort, occupying a site of classic 
beauty at the outlet of the River Aar into Lake 


Thun. Unique ancient townsights. Beautiful shady prom- 


enades along the Aar and lake. 
motor drives. In closest vicinity of the Bernese Alps. 


Delightful carriage and 


For full information and illustrated prospectus apply to address below 








: Interlaken (Bernese Oberland) between the Lakes 


= of Thun an Brienz. The favorite resort 
of Americans. At the foot of the Jungfrau. Starting-point 
for all the famous excursions in the Bernese Oberland. Golf 


Links. Magnificent Kursaal with splendid orchestra, Lawn 


Tennis, Rowing, Fishing. 


For further , Pe and booklets apply to address below 





Bernese Oberland 








Mirren, 5368 feet; Wengernalp- 
Scheidegg,6770 feet; Schynige Platte, 


Railways in the region of the 6463 feet; Scheidegg-Eismer -Jung- 


u 
Collective excursion tickets at 
reduced prices. 


fraujoch, uu ,451 feet. Leading to the 
famous alpine regorts of Mirren, 
Grindelwald,Wengen,Breitlauenen. 


For further information and booklets apply to address below 





Baden (near Ziirich). Hot Sulphur Springs 118° F. 


Great success in treatment of Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Sciatica, etc. Kursaal with large park, Orchestra, 





Theatre, 
For further information and booklets apply to address below 
ull particulars of an official character — 
Hotel Hotels in all parts of Switzerland will b 
Tariff found in the well-known “ Hotel e 
8 witzerland,’’ 1913 edition, just out. 


Bas: on personal application or | Oc. postage. 


sts describing the above i 
or by mail for 10c. postage. 


. agg sy ateponerom portromts Se ai 
Official Information Soren of Switzerland 





lew York City Devt. E. — Fifth Avenue 








ped vows end = 











tion reg 
mont and shores Lake 
hotel, farm and village home accommodations. 
Sent on receipt 4c stamps for mailing. Address is 
Summer Homes, No. 11, 385 Broadway, N. Y. 


500 Ideal Summer Resorts @ 


1g BROADWAY, GENL. AG: 


@tt aBOuT TRAVEL & TOURS Le | 


WEDEN ano DENMARK 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 











































EUROPE 


ate situated on the lines of the 
Paris-Lyon-Mediterranée 











France’s Greatest Railway. A 


Mountain scenery, lakes, 
quaint cities, fashionable re- 






SUN 
sorts. Sunshine and flowers sooTr.A se ‘ORKNEY & PAROE 
in winter, snow and ice in ape Rony ED, SP1TE- 
summer, are within reach of 
the traveler by the famous From Hambring daria 





RAIL and AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 





Do not fail to take the trip 


By Twin-scre 
over the 

















Descriptive pamphlets, maps 
and information from 

P.-L.-M. General Agency 
281 Fifth Ave., Ni Y. City 


HAMBURG-A 






















VACATION 
CRUISES 
Special Summer Rates 

May Ist to October Ist 

Jamaica $4 

PANAMA CANAL 


CUBA, HAYTI, COLOMBIA, 
COSTA RICA, NICARAGUA, 
by ‘‘PRINZ” and other 
steamers of our 
ATLAS SERVICE 
SUMMER CRUISES 
To the LAND OF THE MID- 













ing JUNE. 
VI ety ees LUISE . if Bis. 






Ce ined teal 
Through the Panama Canal 


w 8.8. 
land,” leaving t New York San 
27th, 1 


ROUTE des ALPES 135 days-$900.00 and up 
the most beautiful motor trip ee nen 
in the world. 


Write for fn}! information 
MERICAN 


41-45 Broadway. New York 

Boston, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, Chi 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 





cago 








For Motor Boat Outing For Auto Trips 














Big Appetites 
Thank These Baskets 


A small piece of 
ice in a Hawkeye 
Refrigerator Bas- 
ket keeps lunch 
and_ bottles 
cool all 
day. You 
may now 
serve your 
own home- 
hee ared 

in the . 
glorious out- 
of-doors at 
any time on your motor boat 
or auto trip, and have drinks 
ice-cold on the hottest day! 


Don’t lunch at doubtful road 
houses! Don’t carry food in baskets 
that collect dust, germs and insects! 
You can buy one of these modern 
Refrigerator Baskets at small cost— 
prices as low as $4. Doubles the joy 
of your outing. Free Booklet tells 
all you want to know about out- 
door lunches. 


Hawkeye 
Refrigerator Basket 


The Hawkeye “Tonneau” Basket— 
Made of strong rattan, finished in beauti- 
ful forest green; inside lined with heavy, 
non-rustable nickel plate surrounded with 
asbestos wall. Ice compartment detach- 
able; made of zinc, nickel plated. ‘Basket 
is insect and dust-proof. A wonderful 
value for a refrigerator-basket. 


The Hawkeye Fitted Lunch Basket 
—a full-fledged dining outfit, containing 
coffee pot, sauce- 
pan, plates, cups, 
knives, forks, 
spoons, etc. A 
complete lunch- 
eon outfit for large 
outing party. 


Write ! Send 


—_——, for our 
~~ Prices on Re- 
frigerator Bas- 

kets. Ask 

for Free Book 

—tells all 

Hawkeye Fitted Lunch Basket about baskets, 
contains recipes 

for outdoor dishes. We send you name 
of ‘‘Hawkeye’’ dealer in your community. 


Write now, while you think of it. 


The 

Hawkeye 
“Tonneau” 

Prices LOW 


The Burlington Basket Co. | 


33 Main Street, © Burlington, Iowa 





‘crated and sent abroad. 











THE LITERARY DIGEST 


MOTORCYCLE TRIPS 


ACATION trips. by motorcycle offer 


so many delightful possibilities that 
this method of touring is growing rapidly 
in popularity. It is no longer necessary 
to go alone if companionship is desired. 
The single-seated motorcycle of any stand- 
ard make may be equipped with either 
a@ side-car, converting it into a tricycle, 
or a tandem seat may be added, in either 
case accommodating another rider. 

In no other self-propelled vehicle is so 
much power comprest in so small a 
space. In its application to these vehicles, 
the gas-engine has made it possible to get a 
maximum of motive power into a minimum 
of space. The motorcycle has been per- 
fected so highly that machines of standard 
makes are as dependable as first-class auto- 
mobiles. 

The cost of operation is lower than that 
of any other motor vehicle. Expenditures 
for gasoline, lubricating-oil, and tire up- 
keep, while touring, are almost absurdly 
low. For instance, a conservative aver- 
age fuel consumption would be seventy 
miles for a single machine on one gallon 
of gasoline. 

Motorcyclists experience a_ spirit of 
buoyancy, a thrill of freedom, somewhat 
akin to that felt by aviators. Over fair 
roads and in favorable weather, motor- 
cycle tourists are able to -average easily 
100 miles a day without undue speeding 
or fatigue. Thus a 1,000-mile tour may 
be covered i in less than two weeks. 

In our own country, touring authorities 
are at present working on the best trans- 
continental motorcycle routes. A writer 
in Motorcycle Illustrated says: ‘‘Two years 
ago a 500-mile journey was regarded in 
the light of a notable achievement by 
motorcyclists; to-day the rider who con- 
templates anything more than a week- 
end outing is quite likely to turn his at- 
tention to a coast-to-coast trip.”” The 
possibilities of extensive and: inexpensive 
trips abroad over superb roads in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent 
were realized years ago by bicycle riders. 
These: possibilities have been greatly in- 
creased by the advent of the motorcycle. 
Among useful hints to tourists in foreign 
lands are the following quoted from the 
same magazine. 


“It is always best to get in touch with a good 
touring club, preferably in England or France, 
phous a wove Soveriee = route you 
he leading clubs in these coun- 
Er bouche with to’ conditions prac- 
tically the world over, and it is therefore a 
simple matter for them to help you. Besides, 
the fees are no The machine should be 
turned over to a reliable forwarding company 
(such as the American Express Company) to be 
‘Having such matters 
to deal with regularly, the express companies 
bp aes 2 once =~ 
return of the deh al a ie with th 
they will steer the rider clear eo trouble ith the 
customs officers. Keep this last t 
It may save you time, worry, and B Bog 
ing made arrangements to machi e, the 
tourist should next consider the pass problem. 
If the motorcyclist will visit England first he will 
be able to obtain an International To Pass 
without very much trouble, and at a cost of a 
roximately $7.50. These passes <can also 
in P. and Berlin, but it is meneh simpler 
to obtain them in England, provided the traveler 
is going to strike that country pe doing any 
continental riding. I would supaest Fh cing the 
Auto-Cycle Union, 89 Pall Mal Ss. W., 
relative to the pass. The Consclontian ‘will be 
quite willing to take up the matter.”’ 


Hae: 


The motorcycle used for long-distance 
touring should be equipped with adequate 
tool-kit, extra inner tubes, speedometer, 
and searchlight. 





GUIDE TO 
LONG ISLAND 
RESORTS, 
showing the 
wonderful di- 
versity of hills 
andplains, lakes, 
meadows, sum- 
mer resorts, 
their rates, etc., 
sentonreceiptof 
ten cents post- 
age by the Gen- 


vania Station, 
New Yosk City. 


ATS 
For distribution at ticket 
offices, Broadway, 153 
W., 125th St., and Sth Ave, 
Bldg., New York, 


IDEAL CONDITIONS 
FOR FISHING, SAIL- 
ING, CANOEING, 
MOTORBOATING, 
GOLFING, SURF 
AND STILL WATER 
ane 


[ONG 


Practical, 
Typewri 


‘Bennett Typewr 
pond mae he wd 





Portable 


iter 


tt ‘Typewriter, the oth | Century marvel, 
machines. 


twocarbons. Visi! 


for catalog 
not. 


a A.Y. BENNETT 


| coon 
Agents wanted & 
co. 


PoOaAcwa. 





RICHELIEU & ONTARIO: 


_ NAVIGATION CO. 


THE grandest at trip in Aperia for for health and pleasure. 





the exciting descent of 


marvelous ‘Repids, ine Historic associations of} Montr e al, : 
uebec and the fa: od saeeenay River, with its Stupen 


‘apes, “Trinity” and © 


“MANOIR RICHELIEU" 
Murray Bay, P.Q 


“HOTEL TADOUSAC . 
Tadousac, P. Q. 


Immunity from Hay Fever and Malaria 
Send 6 cents postage for illustrated guide to 
H. Foster Dene ee “hfontreal cas Traffic M@ge. 
D, Mon 


NIAGARATO THE SEA 





